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| The rude and rosy dye 
| Charms me not a minute ; 





THE CRADLE AND THE CHAIR. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 
From ‘ Ignatia, and other Poems.” 
Know you the ancient manor-house ? 
It stands beside the wide gray mour, 
So lonely that the fearless grouse 
Go whirring past the very door ; 
And many a broken window pane 
Lets in the snow, and wind, and rain. 


The nightshade climbs the broken pales, 
The gold-dust doth the walks emboss, 
The ivy all the gable veils, 
And o’er the door-steps creeps the mose ; 
The garden flowers stray wide and thin, 
And fast the roof is falling in. 


Yet once that ancient manor-house 
With mirth, and dance, and laughter rang ; 
Where now swift runs the squeaking mouse, 
The merry children tripped and sang ; 
Now slowly wasting doth it fall, 
For they have left their ancient hall. 


Pass on—even yet some relics stay 

Of those who grew within its shade— 
Behold, here crumbleth fast away 

The cradle where the babe was laid, 
And close beside it, mouldering there, 
Stands an old crazy elbow-chair. 


And is it fancy that a child 

Is in that cradle softly sleeping ’—} 
A babe with forehead fair pes ow. 

And lips like early rose-buds peeping ! 
Is not that cradle all bedight 
With woollen soft, and linen wh ite? 


And lo! there is another form, 

An aged man, with hoary hair ;— 
He sits beside the hearthstone warm, 
Back leaning in his elbow-chair, 
And casteth looks of grandsire love 
Upon the fair and slumbering dove. 


And yet another—there the sire 

Beside the little cherub stands, 
Softening his manly glance of fire, 

And, half unconscious, folds his hands, 
Invoking Heaven’s most holy grace 
Upon the lovely baby’s face. 


The scene hath changed—the child hath grown 
A little thoughtful maid of seven ; 

And sitteth by the cradle down, 
To watch a baby sister given 

Unto her care—and oh how pure 

That shadeless brow, those lips demure. 


And here a double charge is hers— 
Her grandsire in the arm-chair sleeps ; 
She is to watch if either stirs— 
If he complain, or baby weeps— 
How shall the group be reconciled ? 
Two children guarded by a child! 


Another change—an aged man 
Again doth fill the elbow chair ; 
And yet his lips are not so wan, 
Nor quite so thin and white his hair— 
As his who helpless sate there last, 
And now unto his rest is past. 


And, in the pride of womanhood, 

And matron beauty, calm and mild, 
One talks to him, in tone subdued, 

Lest they awake her slumbering child ; 
Another picture here, of three, 
Yet only one is new to me ; 


Only the babe—-for in that fair, 

Bright lady, the sweet child I trace ; 
And in the old man sitting there, 

The features of her father’s face ; 
Less clearly doth his dark eye burn, 
He is a child too, in his turn. 


Once more a change—a stately dame 
With rustling silk, and head-geared high, 
Sits in the chair ;—one of her name 
Again doth in the cradle lie, 
Child of the boy by whom she stood, 
In her own lovely womant.ood. 


I trace no more ; but where are they 
Who passed before my fancy’s eye? 
All subject unto earth’s decay, 
In turn within the grave they lie; 
Worn out by age, or time, or care, 
There find they their last resting chair. 


There none need watch their lowly rest-— 
None shall their daily strength renew— 
Oh, well for them, then only blest, 
If it shall prove a cradle too, 
Where now their dust doth slumbering lie, 
At length to wake, and soar on high! 


IMPROMPTU SONG. 

I do not love the maid 

Who's like the red red rose, 
Upon whose purple cheek 

An opening summer blows ; 
But I love the maid who’s fair, 
As the snowy lilies are. 
On cheeks of ruby dye, 

Let others seek their bliss: 
I seek the damsel, I, 

Who ‘neath love’s burning kiss. 
Blushes deep a crimson hue, 
Which before she neve r knew. 


Itis too gaudy far— 
There is no witch’ry in it ; 
Cheeks of delicate natural white, 
Hit my fancy, charm me quite. 


a 
THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 
THE STORY OF ALICE M‘CLEOD. 
On the day of this eventful battle, and in the thiekest of the fight, fell 
| Donald M‘Cleod, s man of substance and property ; and, although perhaps not 
| the head of his clan, a man looked up to and respected, and who on this oc- 
| casion took into the field a sturdy band of dependants, who played their 
part gallantly, till they could no longer withstand the force of English bayonets, 
weapons, with whieh they were unaccustomed to contend, and which made 
wonderful havoc when opposed by only the broadsword and targe. At their 
head M‘Cleod exerted himself nobly ; but at length they gave way, and in a 
hand-and-hand conflict with an English officer, he received his death-wound. 
From that day, from that hour, may be dated the downfall and dispersion of 
his once happy family. His hospitable house at Malldaloch was ravaged by 
the soldiery on the night succeeding the battle ; its furniture was destroyed, 
fire was set to its roof, and a thousand excesses were committed by the king’s 
troops, who, raised to a pitch of enthusiasm by the triurmphaat victories of the 
Protestant Duke of Cumberland, were led into violences which, in these days 
of order and discipline, would never have occurred. i 
From this scene of death and desolation, all that survived of M‘Cleod’s family, 
consisting of his heartbroken widow and their only daughter, Alice, contrived 
to escape, aided in their proceedings by the watchful guidance and prudential ad- 
vice of Ronald M‘Clean, the devoted lover of the beautiful girl. That his af- 
fections had never been returned by her, rendered his zeal and energy upon 
this occasion the more meritorious; for he loved her, and lived in hope upon 
what a romantic lover might almost call the sunshine of her frowns. 
And what a “flitting” it was, when the newly-widowed mistress of Mallda- 
loch, with her darling child, erept stealthily away from her once happy home, 
following the example and, in fact, the fortunes of not only the young Preten- 


No sooner did the news of what may be almost called this holy pilgrimage of 
Alice to her home reach him, than the flame which had so long lain smoulder- 
ing in his bosom brightened at the sound, although, as the reader has been told, 
it never had been encouragingly breathed upon by the gentle Alice herself, who, 
nevertheless esteemed him asa friend, and regarded him almost as a brother ; 
and who—such is the force of habit and family connexion, juxta-position, con- 
venience of circumstances, and proximity of property, would—as bee just been 
observed—in all probability have become her husband, had matters remained 
tranquil, or the success of the struggle been the other way. 

His visits, however, were discouraged by Alice, and all her anxiety was to 
prevent a declaration on his past, which would decidedly separate them. She 
never permitted herself to be alone with him ; and having confided her secret 
to her confess», the worthy old Padre conscientiously continued to render him- 
self particularly odious to M‘Clean, by never absenting himself during the stay 
at the cottage of the ill-fated young man. 

It was true, most true, that the father of Alice had died in M‘Cleod’s arms at 
Culloden—that he rushed to his resc ue—too late, it is also tree—but that he 
greatly distinguished himself upon the occasion, and that his care and assiduity 
in making arrangements for their flight, demanded Alice s utmost gratitude. 
This she admitted, and this she felt—but love she could not; her heart was 
now not her own to give. 

It was scarcely possible that an event which had occurred in the presence of 
M‘Cleod’s tenants and clansmen, as the summary punishment of the trooper by 
Granville, could have escaped notice and remark. M‘Clean had heard the 
history, and although he had just reason to be satisfied with Alice’s conduct 
towards him before her departure, he could not help connecting in his shrewd 
and active mind the existence of some powerful attachment to the Red-coat, 
with the marked coldness and studied reserve of the object of his affections since 
her return. 

‘‘ | know,” eaid he, one evening at parting, ‘‘I know it all; I have a rival— 
a Southron—a Red-coat of the Georgies—and if I have—” 

Alice endeavoured in vain to appease him. 

‘* Alice,” said he, “‘ swear—swear to me that it is not so.” 

Alice could net obey his demand, and he left her in anger—she had never 
seen him so moved before. 





der (then called the young Italian,) but of all those who valued their lives, 
which were forfeited to the law by an adherence to the legitimate descendants 
of the house of Stuart, to whose cause they had been however unfortunately, 
we ought to hope, conscientiously devoted. 

The escape of the fugitives, however, was rendered more difficult from the 
| fact, that in the warmth of their affection, all the dependants of the family, 
| who had escaped from the fight, would insist upon guarding and escorting the 
| widow of their master and her lovely daughter on their way to the frail bark, 
| in which it was decided they should take their departure from the land ef their 

fathers. This show of regard and respect, however, caused the interruption 

which M‘Clean had endeavoured to guard against, when he confided them to 
the care of the family priest, with instructions where to find the vessel which 
was waiting for them, fearing himself to accompany them, and seeking safety 
| in flight, northwards. 
The mourning party, in their progress, attracted the notice of a party of the 
| king’s troops, under the command of a young officer ;—the M:Cleods would | 
| have shown fight against them, but the defeat of the previous day had broken 
| down their spirit. The soldiers rode in amongst them, and one more daring 
than the rest, having seized the harmless Alice M‘Cleod round the waist, was 
forcing her violently and coarsely on to his horse, when a blow from the sword | 
| of his officer laid him sprawling in the dust. The incident was momentary, but 
| it failed not to make a deep impression on Alice, who found herself rescued 
from the monster's barbarity by a champion so young and so handsome, on 
| whose arm she leant for support, while shuddering at the thoughts of the out- 
| rage she had just escaped. 

“We war not with ladies,” said the officer; “rely on my protection. I 
know no reason why you should be detained or stopped in your going, be it | 
whither it may.” 

By this time the mother of Alice had recovered sufficient self-possession to 
tell their deliverer that she was on her way to embark for France, that Scot- 
' land was no longer a place for her to reside in; that she had lost her husband | 


and her property, and all that she implored was, permission to proceed on her 
way. 








By this time, most of the attendants and tenants, who had clustered round 
her, had fled from the * butchers,” as they called their conquerors, and nobody 
remained near her save Alice and the priest, to whom the young officer, whose 
{admiration of Alice increased every inoment, paid no particular attention, pretty | 

well guessing the character he filled, and the profession to which he belonged, | 
j but anxious to avoid any thing and every thing that could retard the departure | 
ofthe mother and daughter. Having given orders to his men to return to their | 
‘ quarters, where he would shortly join them, he sent back his horse, and offering 
| his arm to the mother, consigned the grateful Alice to the care of her spiritual | 
adviser, and followed but by one gray-headed old man, who, as soon as the | 








red-coats were scen moving along the road, in an epposite direction, made his | 
reappearance, carrying some few articles of luggage. | 


Those who are sceptics as to love at first sight, will do well in this case to 
get rid of their doubts. If the beauty and grace of Alice M‘Cleod had made a 
deep impression on the heart of Lienienant Granville, his ardent defence of her | 
from violence had not less affected her. Her affections were disengaged—ler | 


| 
| mind, softened and subdued by grief and sorrow, was more than ever eagerly | 


alive to the appeals of kindness and the display of interest, which Granville took | 
no great pains to conceal. In fact, whether the generous young man went | 
| quite the length of neglecting or violating his duty, or not, there can be no | 
fe that from the day of their first rencounter, till the evening, when the 
} 

' 

' 

' 


wind coming fair, Alice and her mother took their departure, Granville passed 
the greatest part of his time on board the little vessel in which they were em- 
barked, and from which they did not land after they once left their native 
shore, 
In that short period Granville had so far interested the lovely girl in his fate 
| and feelings, that she did not hesitate to admit the preference he had excited. 
| Nor did her mother refuse her sanction to a conditional pledge, that if they 
j ever should return to Scotland, and the attachment which Granville professed, 
should continue, the:r acquaintance should be renewed, with a view to the ful- ! 
| filment of their present engagement. This engagement was, in the mind of | 
, Alice, binding and irrevocable, and so she resolved to maintain it, even if she 
never should behold her gallant deliverer again : the bond was sealed with a 
kiss of love—and so they parted. 
| Five years passed away, and they met not; but fancy, at the expiration of | 
that period, Alice, the fair and faithful Alice, devoted heart and soul to the land 
| of her fathers, domesticated in a small cottage close on the confines of her 
| early home, breathing in all the purity of innocence and virtue, the air of her 
native country ; in which, although the flame of civil war was extinct, and tran- 
quillity restored, the dilapidated remains of the house of Malldaloch remained, a | 


| heart-rending monument of the evils which had befallen her 
Fancy the sensations which filled the heart of Ronald M‘Clean, the lover of 
her youth, when he heard of her return—to whom, in the common course of 
events, she might, in all probability, have been at this very time united. Fancy 
what he hoped wher he heard of the death of her mother, and the almost ro 
mautic return of herself to Scotland, accompanied by the venerable priest, who 
had followed the fortunes of her family, and attend: by her faithful maid, 
Peggie M‘C!eod, who. humble as was her station, proudly claimed to be of kin 
and kind to her excellent yo 


7 mistress | 


It was on the evening after this separation that an English traveller, without 
either guide or companion, was wending his way over the rocky ground through 
intricate passes, with which, notwithstanding his being apparently a srenget, 
he seemed to be tolerably well acquainted. His object appeared to ‘‘ make” 
as the sailors say, some indicated familiar spot, whence he might more favour- 
ably, ‘take a fresh departure,” in order to attain the object of his journey. 

Certain it is, that he followed a path which led to some ruins, in front of 
which he stopped, as if expecting some further enlightenment as to the course 
of his further progress ; resolved, if nothing occurred to assist him in his ex- 
plorations, to endeavor to find shelter for the night ; when the sound of a female 
voice, breathing forth sacred music, struck upon his ear. He advanced a few 
steps in the direction towards the place whence this harmony seemed to pro- 
ceed, and beheld a light burning in a cottage-window at no great distance from 
him, except that it was in the depth of the valley, overhung by the rocky path- 
way on which he stood. 

A thousand feelings agitated him ; perhaps it was in that direction he had been 
taught to look for what he so ardently sought. The music continued—the 
traveller, following the narrow track cut in the face of the hill, reached a wood- 
en bridge, boldly thrown over the bed of the mountain torrent ; this he crossed 
—the light still burning before him, like a propitious star guiding him to hap- 
piness. 

He approached the cottage—the window was open; concealed by a wall he 
could command the interior of the room, whence he beheld a young female, 
kneeling before an image of the Virgin ; the sacred song was over, but she was 
praying fervently and in silence; at her side hung a rosary, to which was at- 
tached a cross, 

“Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.”’ 

As her face was turned towards the sacred image, the traveller could see 
only her profile; was more necessary to convince him even if his heart had not 
already proclaimed it, that it was Alice M’Cleod ! 

He remained motionless, lest he should interrupt her orisons. She rose from 
her devotions—he ventured to attract her attention by calling on her name ;— 
she started with surprise, and uttered a sudden cry; but it was characterized 
by neither fear nor displeasure; on the contrary on recovering herself from 
her astonishment, she held out her hands towards him, and bade him come in. 

And what a meeting it was! what thousands of questions and answers did 
these two devoted beings ask and give! He repeated all the events of his life 
which had occurred since they parted, to which she listened with the deepest 
interest ; nor did the announcement of the fact, that the moment he could ob- 
tain leave of absence from his regiment, which had been moved from Scotland, 
after the suppression of the rebellion, to a foreign station, he had proceeded to 
France, hurried to the convent where she had been residing, and there hearing 


of her mother’s death, and her return to Scotland, had followed and found her, 


at all weaken the feeling he had already excited. 

This interesting dialogue between the gallant Granville and his beloved, 
was interrupted by the appearance of Peggie, who, looking at the Captain—as 
he now was—and bearing in mind the eventful day which won his lady’s heart, 
suggested that a good supper was essential to his well being, a dictum with 
which, lover as he was, the gallant officer did not appear at all inclined to disa- 
gree; and accordingly Alice, whose thoughts were certainly not resting on 
such mere worldly matters, expressed her cordial approbation of her handmaid- 
en's providence. 

«You will find here,” said Alice to Granville, returning after having given 
some urders, ‘‘a hearty, honest welcome; humble as to fare, such as we real 
mountaineers are used to. You will, when weary of our talk, be conducted by 
honest Peggie’s little nephew to a clean and comfortable lodging in her bro- 
ther’s cottage. which I have desired them to prepare for yon. You may won- 
der to see with what cheerfulness I bear my change o/ circumstances but I 
place my trust in Heaven, and am happier here than I could be any where else 
in the world.” 

Honest Peggie bustled about and soon displayed a repast, possessing the first 
of all attractions—cleanliness. And Alice and Granville defied the world and 
all its ills in their quiet retreat. : 

Scarcely had they finished their repast, when an old highlander, whom Gran- 


| ville had engaged to bring his portmanteau across the [iiiis from the nearest 


point, at which road-travelling became impracticable, inace his appearance with 


his burden, and knocked at the door of the cottage to ask for a wee bit of some- 


thing to eat; little imagining that the Southron who d told him to come to 
him at Malldaloch, where he understood Alice was residing, was already install- 
ed and at rest. From this portmanteau, (rranvile | roduced the prayer book 
which had belonged to her beloved father, and which she had forgotten in the 
hurry of quitting the convent, and had left behind her. The sight of it filled her 
eves with tears : not only was it associated with ten thousand recollections of 
her beloved parent, but its restitut r by Granville fully established the 


truth of his journey in pursuit of her, and his solicitude on her account, by 
bringing her back this valuable r , ‘ 

‘* Henry,” said Alice, “the s f this book brings all the events of my life 
to my mind—the kindness a aflection of my poor father—the devotion fay 
beloved mother—in the nee of e convent to which we retired, and which 

ov t 
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my eyes were fixed upon this holy book, and in the quietude of our chapel, when 
the shades of evening fell over us, your figure seemed to flit before me in the 
light of the tapers on the altar. 

“My mother died—she rests, as you know, in thecemetery of the convent. 
I wept over her, and vainly called ou her beloved name—she was lost to me for 
ever, uponearth. I grew sick of the desolate state in which I was left, and the 
love of home—my dear, ill-fated home was in my heart. I sat through the long 
evenings of winter, scarcely lifting my head from my hands, my eyes full 
tears, for dear Malldaloch, with its calm lake and its moonlit rushes murmuring 
im the breeze, were before me—the longing for home was irresistible : my ex- 
cellent, good priest, to whose care and affection I owe so much, expressed his 
readiness to be my protector and guide to my native mountains, hoping, more- 
over, now that public affairs are more tranquil, to exert himself again success- 
fully in forward: the interests of our holy religion. 

“ Never shall 1 for, et my sensations when I first again beheld Malidaloch— 
or rather its ne: hada of a thousand recollections flashed on my mind !—the 
places which we have inhabited in our youth, in our happier hours, may erumble 
and fall, but they speak volumes ‘Yes,’ cried I, ‘here is Malldaloch, ruined, 
d@eserted—but still it is Malldaloch.’ 

“ As we approached it,” continued Alice, “‘ we found the beautiful gardens 
all run wild and in disorder ; long grass was growing in the courtyard, and the 
setting sun gleamed through the broken windows on the pavement of the once 
festive hall; but it shone, too, on the arms of M’Cleod, which still were in their 
place of honour ; no one had dared to tear them down, and I seated myself be- 
neath them in the oaken chair of my father, in which he had sat a thousand 
times while fondling me on his knee. You will ask me,” said Alice, ‘‘ why, 
with these feelings, I did not as I proposed to do when] left the convent, make 
Malldaloch my residence ; my fortune would not permit it, and therefore is it, 
that I have chosen this little cottage, whence I can see it, even if I am hinder- 
ed from making my daily visit to it, by the badness of the weather.” 

Poor Alice paused, while yet Granville sat gazing on her with rapture. She 
had hitherto spoken of nothing calculated to disturb the prospect of their happi- 
ness, for the death of Granville’s father had put him in possession of a handsome 
fortune, of which he had the uncontrolled command; but something remained to 
be told—in fact, unless his anger had not subsided, she expected Ronald M’- 
Clean to pay one of his fruitless and irksome visits ; and although she felt it 
wholly impossible to have any concealment from Granville, and although she 
was most anxious that Ronald sbould not make his appearance, she still, on the 
other hand, hoped that he might, as convincing her that his wrath was appeased 
and that he had forgiven her refusal to comply with his request of the preced- 
ing evening, to swear eternal fidelity to him. 

“There is,” said Alice, in a faltering voice, “but one thing which weighs 
— my mind ; it has been my misfortune, involuntarily on my part, to gain the 

ections of one who has been my companion from my earliest youth—the fa- 
vourite of my father, to whom he was devotedly attached. Last night he pres- 
sed his suit with more than usual earnestness, and, although my best of friends, 
my priest was by, charged me with loving another, and that other a Southron. 
The thought enraged him almost to madness, and he left me burning with 


rage.” 

The expression of Granville’s fine countenance convinced Alice that she was 
touching upon points likely to excite in his breast, feelings of national prejudice 
and animosity, which however subdued, or even entirely overcome by the su- 
perior influences of love for such a being as herself, still rankled in the hearts 
of those, whose loyalty and fidelity to the house of Hanover led them to regard 
with scorn and hatred the survivors of the faction, whose rebellious attempts 
upon the crown they had successfully defeated. The idea that this pretender 
to the hand of Alice should speak slightingly of a Southron—and that Southron 
himself, awakened a feeling of pride and resentment, which pretty plainly exhi- 
bited itself in Granville’s altered manner. 

“* But,” said Alice, “ all this will pass way—Ronald is generous and brave— 
and now that you are here, all my cares and all my difficulties cease.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Granville, softened by the sweetness of her manner, “‘you 
are mine—aiine for ever! ‘This happy moment repays me for all the anxieties 
of a protracted separation ; never—never more do we part on earth !” 

At this moment, footsteps were heerd approaching ; the happy lovers turned 
their eyes to the door of the cottage, and beheld, already on its threshold, three 
men. The first was young his countenance marked and stern—his figure manly 
and graceful, his air dignified and resolute. By the colour of his tartan, as well as 
by his gallant bearing, it was not difficult{to recognize in him the rejected Ronald 


the cottage. Granville perfectly well understood the sign he made on quitting 
the door, and followed him ous. The two companions of 


who had brought Granville’s portmanteau across the hills, detained them until 


enemy. ; 
A few minutes only had elapsed, when on the bank of the torrent which 


luming the glen ; it arose from the flames of burning branches of the resinous 
pine, which the retainers of their chief had cut from the trees and fired—the 
torches thus prom “ly supplied, cast around a funereal gloom—its object was 
undoubted—the clashing of swords echoed among the rocks—the sound re- 
called the distracted Alice to life and consciousness—in vain she tried to raise 
herself from her bed. She called to her faithful Peggie te open the window, 
and endeavour to discover what it meant. 


that there were two men fighting—that they closed upen each other, and 
that one struggled violently in the conflict, but that his antagonist seemed to 
be the victor, but that it was impossible te distinguish whe were the comba- 
tants at the distance. 


listened, but all was still save the falling torrent. 


hausted did she become, that sometime after midnight she fell into a fitful slum- 
ber, whence, however, she started at the earliest dawn of day. 

And, oh! what a lovely morning it was. The sun rose brightly and clearly, 
and the glittering clouds added their perple tints to his golden rays; never did 
Nature and all her attributes look more_beautiful—one heart alone remained in- 
sensible to her delightful influence. 

Poor Alice, “rallying all her energies,” resolved to leave the cottage, and 
seek the place of combat. She fulfilled her intentions, leaning on the arm 
of her faithful woman. And those who had seen the fair and beautiful crea- 
ture of the previous night, her heart full of joy and affection, would not have 
recognised her, in the worn broken-down creature who, with her eyes fixed on 
Heaven, dragged her faint and wearied limbs to the spot which she desired to 
visit. 

“ Here, madam,”’ said Peggie, when they had reached it, “here is the ground 
on which they fought—the grass is still wet.”’ 

“‘ With blood,” muttered Alice, shuddering. 

“‘T know,” continued the woman, ‘‘that one was wounded, for I saw the 
other, when they parted, after their struggle, rush upon him and cut him down 
—that I dared not tell you last night.” 

“It was the shortest of the two that fell,” said Peggie; “I could not, of 
course, see their faces, but J am certain it was Ronald M‘Clean—it was all 
confused to my sight—but the memory of it will never fade.” 

The joy of hearing that her beloved Granville had escaped, did not hinder 
Alice from feeling sore and deep regret for the fate of M‘Clean. He had been, 
as she knew, the constant companion of her youth—they had together explored 
the wildest mountain paths, together plucked the fragrant heather or culled the 
wildest fruits ; and the thought that he should have fallen while he was in fact 
her guest, and almost before her door, only because he had dared to love her— 
struck deep into her generous heart. If strange events had not occurred—if 
fate had otherwise decided between James and George, she would, in all hu- 
man probability, have been his wife. She had always esteemed him, admired 
the nobleness of his character, respected his principles and his virtues, and, 
if she had not loved, she at least preferred him to all others, until the for- 
tune of war and a totally unforeseen event had brought her so strangely ac- 
quainted with Granville, and created a feeling of gratitude and devotion in her 
heart, which naturally, in such a heart, grew into an ardent love for her de- 
liverer. 

Alice left the blood-stained spot; she gazed around her in every direction 
in hopes to see her beloved ; the eagle soared from its eyrie, beating the clear 
air with its wings; the patient fisherman pursued his daily toil in silence on 
the lake—but no Granville came. At one point of her path the roof of Mall- 





M‘Clean His hand was on the pistol which he carried in his belt, and he appear- 
ed only to be restrained from using it, by the efforts of one of his companions, 
much older than himself. Granville fixed his eyes upon the young Highlander 
and Alice seemed riveted to the spot by his sudden appearance under such ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

Granville’s arrival had been noticed by one of Ronald’s men, who had follow- 
ed him to the cottage : coupled with the scene of the previous evening, this 
circumstance dispelled all doubt in Ronald’s mind of the truth of his suspicions, 
and when he entered the room, he felt satisfied that he stood face to face with 


his hated rival. The first glance which he cast upon Granville was that of | something like frenzy, when at the door she found the old Highlander, whose 


scorn and contempt ; but in an instant, as if animated by other and still stronger 
feelings, a lvok of horror glanced from his eyes, and an exclamation of disgust 
burst from his lips ; he stepped forward, and again gazed upon the English Red 
coat. 

“Tis he !” said Ronald, “I never could mistake him.” 

He walked across the room to Alice, and with a calmness and gravity totally 
at variance with the passions which a moment before had seemed to agitate him, 
took her hand in his. 

** Daughter of M‘Cleod,” said he, ‘do you know this man ?” 

Alice would have answered the question with a scorn, which must have made 
M‘Clean feel how well she knew him, and how much she loved him; but there 
was something so awful in the tone of his voice, and something so solemn in 
his manner, that her tongue refused its office, and from her trembling lips fell 
only some faint and unintelligible words. 

“Daughter of M‘Cleod,” said Ronald, ‘‘in the battle of Culloden I saw 


er) 


THAT MAN KILL YOUR FATHER . 


The hand of Alice turned icy cold in that of M‘Clean; she uttered no cry— 
she wept not—but fixing her eyes upon Ais, seemed to search to his very heart | 


for the truth of what he had said. M‘Clean relaxed not. 
“Granville,” said she, in a faltering voice, “is this true !”’ 


“True!” exclaimed Granville, starting from his seat impetuously, ‘the | the stairease which led to her once familiar room, and throwing open the door 





wretch who has fabricated that falsehood 


But, alas! the almost supernatural calm, the imperturbable tranquillity of | of time and rebellion, pale as death and deeply wounded on the chest—her 
Ronald, were but too certain evidences that what he had said was right. A) adored Granville himself. 
faint smile of gratified vengeance trembled on his lip—his hand touched not 
his dagger, although the hatred of his rival was deep in his heart—he felt that could mutter was, ‘“* And M‘Clean has done this!” 
he had already triumphed over him. The manly beauty of his features, now 
agitated by no passion, and the inanimate steadiness of his figure, afforded a 
striking contrast to the excitement of Alice and Granville ; the one of whom | without surgical aid. He could not speak to her, but the expression of his 
was praying to Heaven with tearful eyes, and the other threatening Ronald with | ghastly countenance seemed to say, ‘Do not hate me, Alice 


looks of defiance. 
Alice, unhappy Alice, was convinced ; she knew that the honour of M‘Clea 


was unimpeached and unimpeachable—she knew that it was in a personal en- | voice sounding in her ears ; the pulsation of her heart was audible—such was 
counter with an English officer, ber father, separated from his men, had fallen ; | the silence of the apartment. 
—she dare not doubt—she dare not hope. Pressing her forehead with both her 


hands, she turned, first to Granville, and then to his accuser, and uttering onc 
piercing shriek, fell senseless at their feet. 

They raised her gently, and ber faithful servants carried her to her chamber 
leaving Granville and M‘C lean alone together. In Granville’s state of mind, | 
with all his national prejudices, and all his tenderest feelings boiling in his 
bosom, it may easily be conceived that such a circumstance was most perilous | 
and fearful. Harsh words were exchanged between them—the searching ques- 
tions of Granville, the short but decided answers of Ronald, produced a war of 
words, in which, however, the truth of Ronald's statement was perfectly es- 
tablished. He recalled to Granville’s recollection every minute circumstance 
which led to the momentary separation of M‘Cleod from his followers, and con- 
vinced even his unwilling hearer, that it was by the hand of the lover of the 


daughter that the father fell. | ing, all the devotion, of a woman full of love and courage. 


“T was there,” exclaimed Ronald; “I saw’ the blow struck—I saw my 
honoured, my beloved friend fall. If I had not been whirled away by a sudden 
charge of your bayonets, you should not have lived to triumph in the glories of 
that detestable victory. Five minutes after, I gained the spot, and M‘Cleod 
died in my arms. The form and features of his antagonist were stamped on 
my memory—my friend's death was not then atoned for—the day may come— 
Patience !” 

** This is adream,” said Granville, ‘‘a horrible dream! No,” exclaimed he, 
striking his breast in an agony of passion, ‘I have done no wrong—there is 
no crime in battle—the soldier fighting his country’s battles is no assassin. He 
knows not who falls by his hand—he ought never to know it. Alice will not 
break her oath for ¢his—no, M‘Clean! she is affianced to me, and she shall be | 
my wife.”’ 

In an instant the whole expression of M‘Clean's countenance was altered, | 
and rage, uncontrollable rage, agitated all his features 

“The blood of her father is on your head,” said Ronald. ‘The curse of the 
daughter will follow you!” | 

“'The curse,” exclaimed Granville, “will be on Aim who has raked this 
frightful story from the grave, where it would, as it ought, to have slumbered, 
had not Alice’s devoted love for me, driven you to the base and horrid expedient | 
of reviving it. Alice loves me, and I repeat it, to your dismay.” 

Ronald, writhing under this last denunciation, started from his seat and left 








ment after her eye had glanced upon his figure. M’Clean gazed on the woeful 





daloch, caught her sight ; a thousand thoughts flashed upon her mind—a thou- 
sand associations connected with the days of childhood—a thousand regrets 
for the fate of M‘Clean. 

“No,” said she, ‘it is not so; M‘Clean is wrong—my father did not fall by 
Granville’s hand—he is free from that stain. But even if he did, it was 
in battle. Could I not forgive him! It was his duty; but to marry hiin 
—to feel my hand grasped by that which killed my parent—misery, misery !” 

Exhausted and broken-hearted, Alice retraced her steps to the cottage ; her 
anxiety for news of Granville, ‘with all his sins upon his head,” amounting to 


generous feeling towards the Southron has already been noticed. 
‘Lady of Malldaloch,” said the old man, “ he 1s dying in your house—in the 





too—had it been in the good old cause—”’ 
“ Holy Virgin !’’ said Alice, “support me at this moment! Do you mean to 

| say that he wished to be taken to Malldaloch?” 
“ Yes,” said the old man; ‘he said it would be a blessing to him to die un- 


room in other days.” 
“Oh! Ronald, Ronald!” sobbed Alice, ‘I have wronged you—I have 
ruined you, and all because you loved me !” and she hurried away to the old house. 
The old Highlander did not at all understand or enter into Alice’s feelings, 
nor did he exactly comprehend the meaning of the quarrel. He satisfied him- 
self with thinking it exceedingly ridiculous for men to fight about ‘‘ ladie love,” 
and appeared almost angry with the Lady of Malldaloch for being at all affected 
by the circumstance. 
” Alice, weak as she was, hastened on her way, anxious to pour such balm as 
she could, into the wounds of her devoted Ronald, and almost dissatisfied that 
Granville had not had the manliness to return to her, to tell her what had oc- 
curred. She reached the gate—with almost supernatural strength, she ran up 





beheld stretched upon an old wretched bedstead,which had escaped the ravages 


Her eyes were rivetted on the horrid sight : she panted for breath—all she 


The agitation of Granville at the sight of his beloved Alice, forced the blood 
to flow afresh from the wound, which had been left since the preceding night 


'—do not aban- 
don me !” 


i Alice fancied she saw her father’s noble figure flit by her, and heard his 


“If I forsake you,” said Alice, “‘may Heaven forsake me !” and taking his 
»| hand into hers, which trembled like a leaf, she kissed his cold lips, and the 
knot which cenfined her hair breaking, her long fair tresses fell over the neck 
of her wounded lover. But Alice rallied from her momentary tenderness—ac- 
tion was necessary to save her beloved : she instantly despatched the old High- 
landerto the village for assistance ; and ina very short time the surgeon arri- 
ved. After having examined the wound or wounds of Granville, he told the 
Lady of Malldaloch that the danger was imminent. 

“Let what may happen,” said Alice, in a whisper, “I will not leave him.” 

Granville’s eye remained fixed on hers; he made great efforts to speak, but 
in vain; he saw a change as wonderful in her countenance since they parted 
the nicht before, as she saw in his; but although he believed that death had 
laid his iron hand upon her, he still saw in her eyes all the energy, all the feel- 





The surgeon quitted them for a short time ;—when he returned, his silence 
and the expression of his countenance, conveyed to the wretched Alice the 
dreadful intelligence, that all hope was gone. Not five minutes after this 
heart-rending announcement, footsteps were heard on the staircase—the door 
was thrown open, and at the foot of the bed stood Ronald M‘Clean. 

Upon seeing Alice, he started back; she hid her face in her hands the mo- 


scene before him with unfeigned regret. Alice, recovering herself from 
her first surprise at the sight of him, looked at him firmly and steadily, and 
said— 

“Are you come to see him die’—Were you not sure you had killed your 
victim ?” 


house of the M‘Cleods. To die so young is hard—and for a woman's love | 
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M‘Clean instantly stepped forward to save Alice, who seemed falling on the 


M‘Cleod, knowing too | bed, but a loud and horrid laugh was the only reply to his advance, which she 
surely what was about to happen, were going after their chief; but the old man, | repulsed with horror. 


" 


‘My love, my life!” screamed she to the mangled corpse, “ rise, rise !— 


he had leosened his shield from his back, and armed himself with his short | give me your hand—the altar is ready—the priest is here—I am your betrothed, 
spear, deelaring with an almost youthful energy, that as the Southron had | your beloved '—I am happy, happy !—See, see, how well I look in my wedding 
hired hin, he was bound to protect him, and see fair play between him and his | clothes!” 


And she sank on the dead man’s bloody breast. 
At this sad sight, tears trickled down Ronald's cheeks, and, raising his eyes 


dashed from the height of the mountains, a sudden glare of light mares. il- | to Heaven, he exclaimed : 


‘Ob, holy Virgin, have pity on her !” 
THE TRAGEDY WAS ENDED. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—eprrep sy “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—[ Continued from the last Albion.) 


“Tell me—tell me,” said Alice, “what de you see?”—Her answer was, | COMPRISES CERTAIN PARTICULARS ARISING OUT OF A VISIT OF CONDOLENCE, 


WHICH MAY PROVE IMPORTANT HEREAFTER, SMIKE UNEXPECTEDLY EN- 
COUNTERS A VERY OLD FRIEND, WHO INVITES HIM TO HIS HOUSE, AND 
WILL TAKE N® DENIAL. 


Quite unconscious of the demonstrations of their amorous neighbour, or their 


Presently the clash of weapons ceased, and a low murmuring noise was fol- | effects upon the susceptible boson of her mama, Kate Nickleby had, by this 
lowed by the slow and heavy tramp of feet. Alice again raised herself and | time begun to enjoy a settled feeling of tranquillity and happiness, to which, 
even in occasional and transitory glimpses, she had long been a stranger. Liv- 
“Surely, surely,” said the wretched girl, ‘death has been there!” The | ing under the same roof with the beloved brother from whom she had been so 
helpless weakness of the poor sufferer—left too for the first time for weeks and | suddenly and hardly separated ; with a mind at ease, and free from any perse- 
months by her pious confessor—rendered her incapable of acting, and so ex- | cutions which could calla blush into her cheek, ora pang into her heart, she 


seemed to have passed into anew state of being. Her former cheerfulness was 
restored, her step regained its elasticity and lightness, the colour which had 
forsaken her cheek visited it once again, and Kate Nickleby looked more beau- 
tiful than ever. 
Such was the result to which Miss La Creevy’s ruminations and observa- 
tions led her, when the cottage had been, as she emphatically said, “ thorough- 
ly got to rights, from the chimney-pots to the street-door scraper,” and 
the busy little woman had at length a moment’s time to think about its in- 
mates. 
“Which I declare I haven’t had since I first came down here,” said Miss 
La Creevy, “for I have thought of nothing but hammers, nails, screw-drivers 
and gimlets, morning, noon, and night.” 

«You never bestow one thought upon yourself, I believe,” returned Kate, 
smiling. 
“Upon my word, my dear, when there are so many pleasanter things to think of, 
I should be a goose if I did,” said Miss La Creevy. ‘* By the bye, I have thought 
of somebody too. Do you know, that I obseive a great change in one of this 
family—a very extraordinary change ?” 
‘In whom !” asked Kate, anxiously. ‘ Not in—” 
‘Not in your brother, my dear,” returned Miss La Creevy, anticipating 
the close of the sentence, “ for he is always the same affectionate good-natured 
clever creature, with a spice of the—I won’t say who—in him, when there's 
any occasion, that he was when I first knew you. No. Smike, as he will be 
called, poor fellow ! forhe won't hearof a Mr. before his name is greatly al- 
teied, even in this short time.” 
“ How!” asked Kate. ‘ Not in health?” 
‘*N-n-o ; pethaps not in health exactly,” said Miss La Creevy, pausing to 
consider, ‘although he is a worn and feeble creature, and has that in his face 
which it would wring my heart to see in yours. ‘ No; not in health.” 
“ How then?” 
‘“‘T scarcely know,”’ said the miniature-painter. ‘ But Ihave watched him 
and he has brought the tears into my eyes many times, It is not a very diffi- 
cult matter to do that, certainly, for I am very easily melted ; still, I think 
these came with good cause and reason. Iam sure that since he has been here he 
has grown, from some strong cause, more conscious of his weak intellect. He 
feels it more. It giveshim greater pain to know that he wanders sometimes, and 
cannot understand very simple things. I have watched him when you have not 
been by, my dear, sit brooding by himself with such a look of pain as I could 
scarcely bear to see, and then get up and leave the room: so sorrowfully, and 
in such dejection, that I cannot tell you how it has hurt me. Not three weeks 
ago, he was a light hearted busy creature, overjoyed to be in a bustle, and as 
happy as the day was long. Now, he is another being—the same willing, 
harmless, faithful, loving creature—but the same in nothing else.”’ 
* Surely this will all pass off,” said Kate. ‘* Poor fellow !” 
“‘T hope,”’ returned her little friend, with a gravity very unusual in her, ‘ !t 
may. I hope, forthe sake of that poor lad, it may. However,” said Miss 
La Creevy, relapsing into the cheerful, chattering tone, which was habitual to 
her, ‘‘ I have said my say, and a very long say it is, and a very wrong say too, 
I shouldn’t wonder at all. I shall cheer him up to-night at all events, for 1/ 
he is to be my squire all the way to the Strand, I shall talk on, and on, and 
on, and never leave off, till] have roused him into a laugh at something. So 
the sooner he goes the better for him, and the sooner I go, the better for me, 
I am sure, or else I shall have my maid gallivanting with somebody who may rob 
the house—though what there is to take away besides tables and chairs, I don’t 
know, except the miniatures, and he is a clever thief who can dispose of them 
to any great advantage, for J can't, | know, and that’s the honest truth.” 

So saying, little Miss La Creevy hid her face in a very flat bonnet, and her 
self in a very big shawl, and fixing herself tightly into the latter by means of 


der the roof of your fathers, and entreated us to carry him to what was your | alarge pin, declared that the omnibus might come as soon as it pleased, for she 


was quite ready. 

But there was still Mrs. Nickleby to take leave of ; and long before that good 
lady had concluded some reminiscences, bearing upon and appropriate to the 
occasion, the omnibus arrived. This put Miss La Creevy ina great bustle, 
in consequence whereof, as she secretly rewarded the servant-girl with eighteen 
pence behind the street-door, she pulled out of her reticule ten-pennyworth of 
halfpence which rolled into all possible corners of the passage, and occupied 
some considerable time in the picking up. ‘This ceremony had, of course, to 
be succeeded by a second kissing of Kate and Mrs. Nickleby, and a gathering 
together of the little basket and the brown-paper parcel, during which proceed 
ings, “the omnibus,” as Miss La Creevy protested, ‘‘ swore so dreadfully, 
that it was quite awful to hear it.’ At length and at last, it madea feint ot 
going away, and then Miss La Creevy darted out and darted in, apologising 
with great volubility to all the passengers, and declaring that she wouldn't pur 
posely have kept them waiting on any account whatever. While she was 
looking about for a convenient seat, the conductor pushed Smike in, and ered 
that it was all righé—though it wasn’t—and away went the huge vehicle, with 
the noise of half a dozen brewers’ drays at lcast. 

Leaving it to pursue its journey at the pleasure of the conductor afore-men 
tioned, who lounged gracefully on his little shelf behind, smoking an odorifer- 
ous cigar; and leaving it to stop, orgo on, or gallop, or crawl, as that gentles 
man deemed expedient and advisable, this narrative may embrace the opportu 
nity of ascertaining the condition of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and to what extent 
he had by this time recovered from the injuries consequent upon being flung 
violently from his cabriolet, under the circumstances already detailed 

Witha shattered limb, a body severely bruised, a face disfigured by half 
healed scars, and pallid from the exhaustion of recent pain and fever, Sir Mu! 
berry Hawk lay stretched upon his back, on the couch to which he was doom- 
ed to be a prisoner for some weeks yet to come. Mr. Pyke and Mr. Pluck 
sat drinking hard in the next room, now and then varying the monotonous mur 
murs of their conversation with a half-smothered laugh, while the youny lord 
—the only member of the party who was not thoroughly irredeemable, and 
who really hada kind heart—sat beside his Mentor, with acigar in his mouth, 
and read to him, by the light of alamp, such scraps of intelligence from a pa 
per of the day as were most likely to yield him interest or amusement 

“Curse those hounds!” said the mvalid, turning his head impatiently 
towards the adjoining room ; “ will nothing stop their infernal throats !”’ 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck heard the exclamation, and stopped immediztely, 
winking to each other as they did so, and filling their glasses to the brim, 48 
some recompense for the deprivation of speech 

‘Damn !”’ muttered the sick man between his teeth, and writhing impatien- 
ly in his bed. “Isn't this mattrass hard enough, but they must toriure me 
What’s the time? 

‘Half-past eight,” replied his friend. 

“« Here, draw the table nearer, and let us have the cards again,”’ said Sir Mu 
berry. ‘More piquet. Come.”’ 

It was curious to see how eagerly the sick man, debarred from any chang® 
of position save the mere turning of his head from side to side, watched every 
motion of his friend in the progress of the game; and with what eagerness and 
interest he played, and yet how warily and coolly. His address and skill were 
more than twenty times a match for his adversary, who could make little heae 


- <7 not 
against them, even when fortune favoured him with good cards, which was 





‘‘ Sir—he will never speak more.’ 





%* No, Alice,” said M‘Clean, “ a very different feeling has brought me hither: | often the case. Sir Mulberry won every game; and when his companion thre r 
and although the sight of you here may have rekindled my hatred, I pitied him | down the cards, and refused to play any longer, thrust forth his wasted arm - 
and lamented his fate. I wounded him,—that is true, but honourably—in sin- | caught up the stakes with a boastful oath, and the same hoarse laugh, thoug? 
gle combat, where we were hand to hand, and foot to foot ; our swords were | considerably lowered in tone, that had resounded in Ralph Nickleby's dining 
crossed before witnesses. I wounded him, I say, but the fate might have been | room months before _ 

| mine, for the Southron is brave and dexterous. All I ask for myself is an ap- While he was thus occupied, his man appeared, to announce that Mr. Ra!) 
peal to him—let him speak, and hear what he relates of our fight.” Nickleby was below, and wished to know how he was to-night 

The surgeon, who had just laid his hand upon Granville’s heart, said, in a ‘‘ Better,” said Sir Mulberry, impatiently 
low whisper, : “Mr. Nickleby wishes to know, sir——” table 

‘I tell you, better,” replied Sir Mulberry, striking b'- hand upon the table., 
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& weight might crush him; to say nothing of his skill in—I am right, I think,” 
Said Ralph, raising 
= hot? 


| dog outcasts have it.” 
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The man hesitated for a moment or two, and then said that Mr. Nickleby 
had requested permission to see Sir Mulberry Hawk, if it was not inconve- 
nient. 

‘Ig is inconvenient. I can’t see him. I can’t see anybody,” said his mas- 
ter, more violently than before. ‘‘ You know that, you blockhead.” 

“{ am very sorry, sir,” returned the man. ‘But Mr. Nickleby pressed so 
much, sir z 

The fact was, that Ralph Nickleby had bribed the man, who, being anxious 
te earn his money with a view to future favours, held the door in his hand, and 
ventured to linger still. 

“Did he say whether he had any business to speak about?!” inquired Sir 
Mulberry, after a little impatient consideration. 

“No, sir. He said he wished to see you, sir. 
said, sir.” 

“Tell him to come up. Here,” cried Sir Mulberry, calling the man back, 
as he passed his hand over his disfigured face, “‘ move that lamp, and put it on 
the stand behind me. Wheel that table away, and place a chair there—fur- 
ther off. Leave it so.” 

The man obeyed these directions as if he quite comprehended the motive 
with which they were dictated, and left theroom. Lord Verisopht, remarking 
that he would look in presently, strolled into the adjoining apartment, and closed 
the folding-door behind him. 

Then was heard a subdued footstep on the stairs; and Ralph Nickleby, hat 
in hand, crept softly into the room, with his body bent forward as if in profound 
respect, and his.eyes fixed upon his worthy client. 

‘“‘Well, Nickleby,” said Sir Mulberry, motioning him to the chair by the 
couch side, and waying his hand in assumed carelessness, ‘I have had a bad ac- 
cident, you see.” 

“T see,” rejoined Ralph, with the same steady gaze. ‘Bad, indeed! I 
should not have known you, Sir Mulberry. Dear, dear. This is bad.” 

Ralph’s manner was one of profound humility and respect ; and the low tone 
of voice was that which the gentlest consideration for a sick man would have 
taught a visitor to assume. Bue the expression of his face, Sir Mulberry’s be- 
ing averted, was in extraordinary contrast ; and as he stood, in his usual atti- 
tude, calmly lookingon the prostrate form before him, all that part of his fea- 
tures which was not cast into shadow by his protruding and contracted brows, 
bore the impress of a sarcastic smile. 

‘Sit down,” said Mulberry, turning towards him as though by a violent ef- 
fort. ‘Am I asight, that you stand gazing there ?” 

As he turned his face, Ralph recoiled a step or two, and making as though he 
were irresistibly impelled to express astonishment, but was determined not to 
do so, sat down with well-acted confusion. 

“J have inquired at the door, Sir Mulberry, every day,” said Ralph, “twice 
a day, indeed, at first—and to-night, presuming upon old acquaintance, and past 
transactions by which we have mutually benefited in some degree, I could not 
resist ee ee to your chamber. Have you—have you suffered 

much !”’ said Ralph, bending forward, and allowing the same harsh smile to 
gather upon iss face, as the other closed his eyes. 

‘More than enough to please me, and less than enough to please some 
broken-down hacks that you and I know of, and who lay their ruin between 


pened to you afterwards was as much the consequence of accident as desi 


ny, , 
and more your fault than his; and it shall not, with my knowledge, be ally 
visited upon him—it shall not indeed.” 





fore, | 
‘- [do believe now, wpon my honour I do believe, that the sister is as virtuous 
Particularly, Mr. Nickleby 


matter half as wel! as he does.” 


So saying, Lord Frederick Verisopht walked out of the room, leaving Ralph | 
Nickleby and Sir Mulberry in most unpleasant astonishment. 
country parson?” 

_“ Green fools take these fits sometimes,” replied Sir Mulberr 
his lip, and pointing to the door. ‘ Leave hiu to me.” 

Ralph exchanged a familiar look with his old acquaintance, for they had sud- 
denly grown confidential again in this alarming surprise, and took his way home 
thoughtfully and slowly. 

While these things were being said and done, and long before they were con- 
cluded, the ounibus had disgorged Miss La Creevy and her escort, and they 
had arrived at her own door. Now the good-nature of the little miniature painter 
would by no means allow of Smike’s walking back again, until he had been 
previously refreshed with just a sip of something comfortable and a mixed bis- 
cuit or so; and Smike entertaining no objection either to the sip of something 
comfortable or the mixed biscuit, but considering on the contrary that they 
would be a very pleasant preparation for a walk to Bow, it fell out that he de- 
layed much longer than he originally intended, and that it was some half hour 
after dusk when he set forth on his journey home. 

There was no likelihood of his losing his way, for it lay quite straight before 
him, and he had _ walked into town with Nicholas, and back alone, almost every 
day. So, Miss La Creevy, and he shook hands with mutual confidence, and 
being charged with more kind remembrances to Mr, and Miss Nickleby, Smike 
started off. 

At the foot of Ludgate Hill, he turned a little out of the road to satisfy his curiosi- 
ty by oe a look at Newgate. After staring up at the sombre walls from the 
opposite side of the way with great care and dread for some minutes, he turned 
back again into the old track, and walked briskly through the city; stopping 
now and then to gaze in at the window of some particularly attractive shop, 
then running for a little way, then stopping again, and so on, as any other 
country lad might do. 

He had been gazing for a long time through a jeweller’s window, wishing he 
could take some of the beautiful trinkets home as a present, and imagining what | 
delight they would afford if he could, when the clock struck three-quarters past 


y Hawk biting ; 


lo 


It 


ca 





or even a great fighter. 

With this emphatic repetition of his concluding words, the young lord modes of astonishing mankind than of edifying them. Herein I and my pro- 
turned upon his heel, but before he had reached the adjoining room he turned _pensities are clearly wrong ; but somehow I find that almost every thing that 
back again, and said, with even greater vehemence than he had displayed be- is natural in me is wrong also. 


| lo 
| in an unobtrusive way, and with the eye of the simpleton. Red-haired women, I 


| have discovered, are usually the liveliest of their sex, but also the most change- 
| . 
| able cnever, however, double)-minded. 


quetry in them: you can no more steady them to one object, i. e. yourself, of 
| course, than you can fix a ball of Quicksilver. 
| more regard for his soul’s weal than his heart’s, will be particularly sweet on 
this class, for they never fail to teach him by many bitter lessons all the hol- 


people fancy, the most impassioned—unless they ha 





station or character prevented your fighting him, it would have been bad enough has been inflicted on you,open wide your eyes and mouth fora minute, and then 
then ; upon my soul it would have been bad enough then. As it is, you did closing them abruptly, shake your head, and exclaim, 
wrong. I did wrong too, not to interfere, and I am sorry for it. What hap- This kills him. 


“« Very mysterious !’” 


DROP FIVE. 
should far and away prefer being a great necromancer to being a great writer 
My natural propensities lead me rather to seek out 


I 


DROP SIX. 
The idea entertained by all girls under twenty of literary men is, that they 


and modest a young lady as she is a handsome one; and of the brother, I say are very clever. Distinctions between one order of intellect and another they 
this, that he acted as her brother should, and in a manly and spirited maaner. can never be brought to comprehend. With them the sonnetteer and the e 

And I only wish with all my heart and soul that any one of us came out of this poet are on a common level as to talent ; the sonnetteer, however, is usu 
( | the greater pet, as he has more small talk. 


-_ 
ally 
DROP SEVEN. 


The longing which men continually feel for rest while engaged in the strug- 


“Is this your pupil ?” asked Ralph, softly, ‘‘ or has he come fresh from some | gles and stormy turmoils of Life, is an unconscious tending of the heart towards 
its natural goal, the Grave. 


DROP EIGHT. 
Hair—touching hair, I never cared what the colour of a woman’s was. 
ve laughs at locks as well as locksmiths. 


My 


Still 1 have made my observations 


There is an absolute passion for co- 


A very vain man, if he have 


wness of the philosophy of self-love. The raven-black are not always, as 


en tobe from Spain or 


P 
aly. Ofthe Brown it is difficult to appreciate eye in a general way, ex- 


cept that their perceptions are usually very acute ;—their affections also are. 
easily won and easily wounded ; they are of the nervous temperament , and I 
| apprehend that more broken hearts are found among these than among the others. 
I have noticed that as to both intellect and feeling much in all cases de 
pends on the size of the brain, and more on its activity. 
positive, that D'Israeli (the Younger) asserts that very great self-possession in 
woman indicates want of heart. 


I believe, but am not 


I disagree : in my opinion it merely shows a 
pacity for concentration of thought. 


DROP NINE. 
The most opaque of all the masques that people assume to conceal their real 


characters is enthusiasm. In the eyes of women enthusiasm appears so amiable 
that they believe no impostor could counterfeit it: to men it seems so ridicu- 
lous that they are satisfied nobody 


would. 
DROP TEN. 
It is a singular fact, that the great majority of French authors, whatever the 


nature of their subject, write as if they were haranguing. 


| DROP ELEVEN , 
rs “ . . eight ; roused by the sound, he hurried on at a very quick pace, and was cross- The modern English and Irish fashion adopted by women of wearing the hair 
po eb say,” returned Sir Mulberry, tossing his arm restlessly upon the ing the corner 4 a bye street when he felt hirncelf valontly brought vt fallin a clump at the west of the head is most detestably execrable. My blood 
° F tha j ‘ ig i e ; n- | curdles when I think of it. 
Ralph shrugged his shoulders in deprecation of the intense irritation with we an sete so wadden (hat he was chliged to cling to 2 lemp-post to cave him- | CurSies Wane ” 


self from falling. At the same moment, a small boy clung tight round his leg, 
and a shrill cry of “ Here he is, father,—Hooray !”’ vibrated in his ears. 

Smike knew that voice too well. He cast his despairing eyes downwards to- 
wards the form from which it had proceeded, and shuddering from head to foot, 
looked round. Mr. Squeers had hooked him in the coat-collar with the handle 
of his umbrella, and was hanging on at the other end with all his might and 
main. The cry of triumph proceeded from Master Wackford, who, regardless 
of all his kicks and struggles, clung to him with the tenacity of a bull-dog ! 


which this had been said, for there was an aggravating cold distinctness in his 
— and manner which so grated on the sick man that he could scarcely en- 
ure it. 


‘« And what is it in these ‘ past transactions,’ that brought you here to-night ?” 
asked Sir Mulberry. 

“Nothing,” replied Ralph. ‘There are some bills of my lord’s which need 
renewal, but let them be till you are well. I—I—came,” said Ralph, speaking 
more slowly, and with harsher emphasis, ‘I came to say how grieved I am 
that any relative of mine, although disowned by me, should have inflicted such 
punishment on you as 4g 

“Punishment !” interposed Sir Mulberry. 

“T know it has been a severe one,” said Ralph, wilfully mistaking the mean- 
ing of the interruption, ‘‘ and that has made me the more anxious to tell you that 
I disown this vagabond—that I acknowledge him as no kin of mine—and that 
I leave him to take his deserts from you and every man besides. 
wring his neck if you please. J shall not interfere.” 

“This story that they tell me here, has got broad then, has it!” asked Sir 
Mulberry, clenching his hands and teeth. 

“ Noised in all directions,” replied Ralph. ‘Every club and gaming-room 
has rung with it. There has been a good song made about it, as I am told,” 
said Ralph, looking eagerly at his questioner. “I have not heard it myself, not 
being in the way of such things, but I have been told it’s even printed—for 
private circulation, but that’s all over town, of course. 

“It’s a lie!” said Sir Mulberry ; ‘I tell you it’s alla lie. 
fnght.”’ 

“They say he frightened her,’ observed Ralph, in the same unmoved and 
quiet manner. ‘‘ Some say he frightened you, but that’s alie, I know. 
said that boldly—oh, a score of times ! 
folks tell that of you—No, no.” 

When Sir Mulberry found coherent words to utter, Ralph bent forward with 


his hand to his ear, and a face as calm as if its every line of sternness had been 
cast in iron. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| mir 





became utterly powerless and unable to utter a sound. 


the umbrella, and only unhooking it when he had got tight hold of the victim's | It s 
collar. ‘‘ Here’s a delicious go! Wackford, my boy, call up one of them 
coaches.” 

** A coach, father?” cried little Wackford. 

“Yes, a coach, sir,” replied Squeers, feasting his eyesupon the countenance 
of Smike. ‘Damn the expense.—Let's have him in a coach.”’ 

“* What’s he been a doing of 1” aske4 a labourer, with a hod of bricks, against 


You may lite 


umbrella. 


“* Everything!” replied Mr. Squeers, looking fixedly at his old pupil in a sort 
of rapturous trance. ‘ Everything—running away, sir—yjoining in blood-thirsty | 
attacks upon his master, sir—there’s nothing that’s bad that he hasn’t done. | 
Oh, what a delicious go is this here, good Lord !” | 
The man looked from Squeers to Smike; but such mental faculties as the 
00r fellow possessed had utterly deserted him. The coach came up; Master | 
Vackford entered; Squeers pushed in his prize, and following close at his | 
heels, pulled up the glasses. The coachman mounted his box and drove slowly 
off, leaving the two bricklayers, and an old apple-woman, and a town-made little 
boy returning from an evening school, who had been the only witnesses of the 
scene, to meditate upon it at their leisure.—( To be Continued.) 


Wy in, 
me 





” 


The mare toek 


I have 
I am a peaceable man, but I can’t hear 


the 


DROP TWELVE. 


There are some few women who will despise you for loving them, but none 
who will hate you without a much better reason. 


DROP THIRTEEN. 


All the blank-versifying in Europe to the contrary notwithstanding, revenge 
of personal wrongs is a mean passion. 
of its most abominable forms. 


It is the gratification of self love in one 
I am convinced that none besides grovelling 
ids are capable of harbouring it. Remark that hurricanes are most inclined ta 


One glance showed him this; and in that one glance the terrified creature prostrate mud hovels: they can only rage impotently around the pyramid whose 
apex kisses heaven. he 
* Here's ago!” cried Mr. Squeers, gradually coming hand over hand down | vated minds leave no perceptible trace behind : it is in base natures alone that 


So, the momentary sway of the fiercer passions over ele- 


timulates to havoc and destruction. 
DROP FOURTEEN. 


From the moment that any man tells me that he cannot understand the hu- 
mour of Rabelais, Incver care to speak to him, or to hear him speak to me, on 


rary topics. 
DROP FIFTEEN. 


_ People never pardon an avowed want of sympathy with themselves, because 
whom and a fellow labourer Mr. Squeers had backed, on the first jerk of the | it 1s want of respect. 


Xanthus was one day beginning in my presence with a 


rapt air Mrs. Heman’s poem, ‘I dieam of all things free,” when I dryly edged 


‘‘ Freestone among the rest, I presume.” 


This mauvaise plaisanterie cost 
an acquaintance. 


Xanthus was hurt, not so much because I did not parti- 


cipate in his enthusiasm, as because I took no trouble to disguise my want of. 
participation in it. 
| lation that flatters us to the sincerity that wounds, 


It is the way of the world. Most of us prefer the dissimu- 


DROP SIXTEEN 


Not that I would insist that we are always to blame for our preference. 


| False politeness may in no case bea virtue, but unnecessary cruelty is at all 
| times a vice. 


I must hate it, in whatever shape it comes. Quarrelling with 
truth, and quarrelling with the motive that dictates the utterance of the 


| truth, are two distinct things. It is lawful for me to grieve over the malus ani- 
| mus that levels a shalt against my self-love. 


I contract an aversion towards the 


| archer, because he is barbarous in the abstract, not because he wounds me 
| My feelings would not be a jot less bitter if he had victimized my enemy in- 


——— 
Bi ous , cIMS. 
“When I am off this cursed bed,” said the invalid, actually striking at his rae yes ee 
broken leg in the ecstacy of his passion, ‘I'll have such revenge as never From an article entitle ‘ ixty rops of Laudanum. | eosed. 
manhad yet. By G—Iwill! Accident favouring him, he has marked me ~ s Mc 


for a week or two, but I’ll put a mark on him that he shall carry to his grave. 
I'll slit his nose and ears—flog him—maim for life. I'll do more than that; 
lll drag that pattern of chastity, that pink of prudery, the delicate sister, 
through ——"” 

It might have been that even Ralph's cold blood tingled in his checks at that 
moment. It might have been that Sir Mulberry remembered that, knave and 
usurer as he was, he must, in some early time of infancy, have twined his arm 
about her father’s neck. He stopped, and, menacing with his hand, confirmed 


Many literary beginnings are difficult; many the reverse. Where there is | 
much taste there is much hesitation: where energy predominates the novice | 
enters on his career with a bold and joyous heart, eager to scale the “ the steep 
where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,”’ 

“* Thus poets in their youth begin in gladness, 

Though thereof comes in the end despondency and madness.”’ 


Qur first efforts, it is true, are not always our happiest. 
loves. 


} 


there is associated a certain mysterious magic. 
their first kiss—the first hand they pressed—the first fiddle they played (some | who 
few play this through life)—the first time they bade their friends farewell— 
“ Lo di ch’ han detto a dolci amici a Dio” — 
or ‘‘ the first dark day of nothingness” after the death ofa relative 
celebrated the old Athenians as 
“First in the race that led to Glory’s goal,” 
and Moore deeply excites our sympathies by his song to the American damsel 
whom he met when a little girl, on the banks of the Schuylkill, all wool, furs, 
muffs and boas— 

‘* When first I met thee, warm and young. 


“It isa galling thing,” said Ralph, after a short term of silence, during 
which he had eyed the sufferer keenly, ‘‘to think that the man about town, the 
rake, the roué, the rook of twenty seasons, should be brought to this pass by a 
mere boy !”” 

Sir Mulberry darted a wrathful look at him, but Ralph's eyes were bent 


upon the ground, and his face were no other expression than one of thoughts 
fulness 


“ A 


bein 
for t 
Byron has | 


1 


raw slight stfipliig,’’ Continued Ralph, “against a man whose very 








his eyes, ‘* you were a patron of the ring once, were you ™ 
| 
Toe sick man tiiade an impatient gesture, which Ralph chose to consider as | 
One of acquiesence. | 
“Ha!” he said, “I thoughtso. That was before I knew you, but I was 
pretty sure I couldn't be mistaken. He is light and active, I suppose. But 
those were slight advantages compared with yours. Luck, luck—these hang- 


We have all heard the antiquarian ditty concerning the period at which yews 
were first seen in burying-grounds— 
““O, do you remember the first time eye met yew?” 
We recall our “ first grey hair’ which brought us wisdom,—the first of April 
which made fools of us again—the first day of the year, with its bells, 


' 


undi 


' tea ——*“and that sweet time 
“ He'll need the most he has when I am well again,” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, 


‘let h When first we heard their ding-dong chime.” 

<a en Ralph quickly, che doesn’t dream of that. He is here. | And shall I not hereafter call to mind this first specimen of the genuine nce pe 
good Sir, waiting y 1 — here in London, walking the streets at noon- drop that ever trickled from my pen with that mingling ‘of sweet and bitter | We 
‘ » Walling your pleasure—nere | ’ - Bree ncies” inse ble from a review of whatever is interesting in the past! 
day, carrying it off jauntily ; looking for you. I swear,” said Ralph, his face fancies” insepara - | 
darkening, and his own hatred getting the upper hand of him for the first time, 
as this gay picture of Nicholas presented itself; “if we were only citizens of 
4 country where it could be safely done, I'd give good money to have him stab- 
bed to the heart and rolled into the kennel for the dogs to tear.” 

As Ralph, somewhat to the sutprise of his old client, vented this little piece 
°! sound family feeling and took up his hat preparatory to departing, Lord 
Frederick Verisopht looked in. 

‘Why what in the deyvle’s name, Hawk, have you and Nickleby been talk- 
ing about?” said the young man. “I neyver heard such an insufferable riot. 
Croak, croak, croak. Bow, wow, wow. What has it all been about !” 


“Sir Mulberry has been very angry, my Lord,” said Ralph, looking towards 
the couch. 


“Not about money, 
Nickleby i ‘ 

. “No, ny Lord, no,” returned Ralph. *‘On that 5 
lulberry has been calling to mind the canse of 
— was neither necessity nor opportunity for Ralph to proceed ; for Sir 


ulberry took up the theme, and vented his threats and oaths against Nicholas 
“most as ferociously as before. 


| vivir 
DROP TWO. | men 

It is impossible that a man can ever make a transcendent artist, that is, that | deat 
he can excel in music, sculpture, painting, &c. unless he be endowed with a | then 
capacious understanding. 
in my opinion, coexist with illiberal or erroneous notions upon general subjects. 


neither the world nor himself—who has studied neither books nor men—can | towr 
possess a genius for music! A genius for eliciting sounds of all degrees of in- | trout 
tonation through the medium of certain machinery I readily grant him ;—but 
how can he pretend to move the passions,—he who has himself no passions— 
who knows nothing about them—who regards them as superfluities—and the 
sum total of whose ambition is to become a correct copyist of the rules of his | inn, 
art? A musician, forsooth! Bah! He has about as much title to the name | from 
of musician as an ape has to that of man. 
DROP THREK. 


| 


Ihope. Nothing has gone wrong in business, has it, 


oint we always agree. Sir 








perpetual fluctuations. ‘The changes through which men and nations, and | vour 
Ralph, who was no common observer, was surprised to see that as this tirade | their feelings, manners, and destinies are passing and must pass, are not expe-_ ruine 
proceeded, the manner of Lord Verisopht, who at the commencement had been | rimental merely ; they are superinduced by irresistible, though to a philosophi- two 
‘witling his whiskers with a most dandified and listless air, underwent a complete | cal eye obvious, agencies When all the varieties of all those changes shall be | haun 
“teration. He was still more surprised when, Sir Mulberry ceasing to speak, | exhauste d, ‘* then is the end nigh” the E:nporium will be thrown down as use- | bowl 
the young lord angrily, and almost unaffectedly, requested never to have the | less; and the Possible, taught a lesson by the Past, will thenceforth take re- | little 
“dject renewed in his presence ; fuge in spheres from which vicissitude and destruction shall be altogether ex- | me t 
‘Mind that, Hawk,” he added with unusual energy, “I never will be a party | cluded pres 
or permit, if I can help it, a cowardly attack upon this young fellow.’ | DROP FOUR a and 
Cowardly, Lord Verisopht !”’ interrupted his friend If you desire to padlock a punster’s lips never tell him that you loathe puns : | after 
'e-es,”’ said the other, turnir g full uponhim. “If you had told him who | he would then perpetrate his atrocities lor the sake of annoying yo Choose | 
vere; if you had given him yourcard, and found out afterwards that hi | another course : always affect to misunderstand him. When an excruciator 


‘| 





= 1 Want of gratitude hardly deserves to be branded as ingratitude. 
5 : Neither are our first | negation of all sentiment should not be mistaken for the blackest of vices. 
Yet both are most dear to our recollections ; for with all first things | Favours are often slighted from constitutional insensibility ; or they may be 


Who are they that can forget involuntarily forgetten. Where they are. wrongs are forgotten just as soon., He 


Just principles with reference to the fine arts cannot | situation he continued clerk until within the last fe 


| an allowance of £120 per annum, in obtaining which he 
Persuade me who can that Nimcompoop Higglethwaites, Esquire, who knows | generosity of Lord Brougham, then chancellor. 


the poet's ardour of study and intense desire for knowlec 
| sant reader—of history, politics, poetry, and whatever e 
| mind was ever in action, burning, 


, . his > 
structions as a land surveyor, and his son possesses /1!5 me 


| or two of which is sometimes begged as a rel 
This earth may be characterised as the Great Emporiumof the Possible, from | acquaintance wit 


whence contingencies are for ever issuing like exports from a warehouse. And | ledge by a fortnight’s atte 
Necessity is to the moral world what Fashion is to the social—the parent of | tor, John Murdock, at Ayr 


DROP SEVENTEEN. 


The most exquisite pleasure of which we are susceptible is the state of feeling 
| that follows a sudden cessation of intense pain. 


| make us melancholy, if we did not remember that our final agonies must be suc- 
} ceeded by repose. 


Reflection on this truth might 


DROP EIGHTEEN. 
A 


mere 


serves others and is not thanked may find that he can injure them without 


g hated. Heaven forefend, however. that he should make the experiment 
he sake of philosophising on the result ! 


DROP NINETEEN 


I have noticed that those men who give bad characters of women have usually 
worse characters themselves. 


DROP TWENTY. 


I disapprove of encouraging the working classes to read too much. One io 
evitable result of their knowledge must be, that their wants will become multi- 
| plied in a greater degree than their resources. 


re 


HABITS AND OPINIONS OF THE POETS. 


BURNS. 


The story of Burns is as familiar as his poetry ; his habits and opinions shine 


sguisedly through his verse. ‘The mention of his name brings his manly 


| character and figure at once before us, over-topping the scene like his ewn fine 
sketch of Edinburgh Castle— 


‘There, watching high the least alarms, 
The rough rude fortress gleams afar.” 

had a long and memorable conversation lately with the poet's eldest sur- 
ig son, who was about ten years of age when his father died, and who re- 
ibers hm distinctly and affectionately. This gentieman was, after Burns 
h, placed by some friends of the family at college in Scotland, and from 
ce was transferred to a situation in the Stamp-office, London, in which 
w years. He retired with 
e was aided by the active 
Mr. Burns now resides in the 
1 of Dumfries, where his illustrious father closed his brief and glorious, but 
This gentleman says that full justice has not been done te 
ige. He was an inces- 
ise fell in his way. His 
blazing on, in its rapid course, “to that dark 
the grave.” Burns had, by his father's fireside, or '" moments snatched 
severe toil, mastered the first six books of Euclid He had also taken in- 
asuring-chain, a link 
He kept up his 
h the French language, of which he had gained ascanty know- 
ndance before harvest on his early and kindly precep- 

The poet’s son seems fond of pointing out the fa- 
ite walks and scenes of his father on the banks of the river Nith. The 
.d Abbey or College of Lincluden, which stands in a solitary spot, where 
waters meet, about a mile and a half from the town, was one of his chosen 


pled career. 


ic of genius 


ts. It is surrounded with soft swelling green mounds, the remains of a 
ing-green and flower garden, and some old ash trees. ‘‘ On one of these 
knolls,’” savs the son, ‘I have often seen my father stand, while he told 
o play about till he wis ed to return home On this spot he could com- 
1 a view of both the Gothic windows of the chapel, through which the sky 

trees seem a perfe ct picture, ¢ ncased in a massive frame —and it was here, 
i long midnight reverie, that he composed his * Vision 


‘As I stood by yon roofless tower 


vw 


here the wa’ flower scents the dewy arr, 
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Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And iells the midnight moon her care ; 
The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot along the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant-echoing glens reply.” 
When we visited this spot, the ash trees were bare, and the winds howled 
through the old ruins; we forgot the monks and nuns that once tenanted the 
place, but the poet stood visibly before usin the light of genius, and so he will 
stand to many a future generation, ennobling the scene with associations un- 
known before. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham has given a graphic description of the poet's death, in 
the midst of misery and distress. ‘On the fourth day,” says the biographer, 
“when his attendant held a cordial to his lips, he swallowed it eagerly—rose 
almost wholly up—spread out his hands—sprang forward nigh the whole length 
ef the bed—fell on his face—and expired.” Burns’ son, who saw his father 
expire, says this is a pure romance—Mr. Cunningham must have been egregi- 
eusly misinformed. ‘The poet was too much crippled by disease, and too much 
enfeebled, for such a strange exertion. He lay a helpless wreck, his mind 
wandering in delirium. His last words were—‘‘ That d—d rascal, Matthew 
Penn’’—an incoherent ejaculation, prompted probably by some dread of the law 
and a gaol—for Matthew Penn was an attorney, and the poet was a few pounds 
in debt. Alas! we may say with William Roscoe— 

“Tis done, the powerful charm succeeds ; 
His high reluctant spirit bends ; 
In bitterness of soul he bleeds, 
Nor longer with his fate contends. 
An idiot laugh the welkin rends, 
As genius thus degraded lies ; 
Till pitying Heaven the veil extends, 
That shrouds the poet’s ardent eyes.” 

Burns, a few days before his death, begged five pounds from Mr. George 
Thomson of Edinburgh, and ten pounds from his cousin, James Burns of Mon- 
trose. His haughty spirit was crushed and broken—the iron had entered into 
his soul. Yet let us say, in justice to those friends who saw the poet daily, 
and should have ministered to his wants, that Burns’ situation, horrible as it 
was, must have been made yet more gloomy and terrible by his imagination. 
His family knew nothing of these applications for money till after the poet's 
death, when two bank drafts—one for five pounds from Thomson, and the other 
for ten pounds from Mr. Burns of Montrose—were found among his papers. 
They had never been used. 

Let us also correct a trifling error of Mr. Cunningham, in justice to Mrs. 
Burns, who had a native taste and delicacy of feeling on many subjects, far 
above her station and opportunities. ‘Though Burns now knew he was 
dying,” remarks Mr. C., “his good humour was unruffled, and his wit never 
forsook him. * When he looked up and saw Dr. Maxwell at his bedside—*‘ Alas !’ 
he said, ‘ what has brought you here? I am but a poor crow, and not worth 

lucking.’ He pointed to his pistols, took them in his hand, and gave them to 
axwell, saying that they could not be in worthier keeping, and he should never 
more have need of them. This relieved his proud heart from a sense of obligation.” 
Burns did not present his pistols to the physician ; but a few weeks after his 
death, his widow, knowing that the relic would be appreciated, sent them to 
Maxwell as a memorial of the poet, and a token of her gratitude. 

It is in the county of Ayr that we must look for the chieflocalities of Burns, 
and for traces of his early musings. The most imperishable of his lyrics con- 
secrate the banks of his native stream. We have followed his steps from the 
cottage in which he was born, to Tarbolton, where he became a freemason and 
a poet. The books of the mason lodge yet remain, and no man could be more 
devoted to the mystic craft than brother Burns. He isrecorded as having been 
present at almost every meeting ; he often presided, and the minutes are signed 
by him aschairman. Near the lodge is a thatched, one-story cottage, in which 
Burns established a debating club, and where he shone as “a bright particular 
star’’ among a few wandering rustics. His mind was now developing itself, 
and his genius found a vent in these humble scenes of distinciion. But close 
by was the abode of Highland Mary, and Burns’ soul was touched with new 
and deeper emotions. Mary was but a poor dairymaid in the proud castle of 
Montgomery. She was, however, eminently lovely and virtuous, and the young 
poet met her daily among scenery of the most beautiful description. The 
castle stands on a high bank, wooded and precipitous, and at the foot of it mur- 
murs a stream, half hid by foliage, near which the lovers used to meet at gloam- 
tng or twilight. A thorn tree is still pointed out as the trysting-place. 

‘“* Who that has melted o’er his lay, 
To Mary’s soul in Heaven above. 
But pictured sees, in fancy strong, 
The landscape and the liveloug day 
That smiled upon their mutual love?” 
This was the day on which Burns and Mary parted. They stood on each side 
of a small brook ; they laid their hands in the stream, and holding a Bible be- 
tween them, pronounced their vows to be faithful to each other. The lovers 
never met again; Mary fell a prey to disease while her vow was yet fresh upon 
her : the poet mixed in many scenes ; he burst into distinction ; mingled with the 
high-born and the illustrious, and removed, with other ties, to scenes far remov- 
ed from the wooded banks of the burn of Faillee and the river Ayr. Yet never 
was the day orthe scene forgotten. Years afterwards, when he resided in the 
vale of Nith, Burns’ wife watched him, one evening in September, striding up 
and down slowly, contemplating the starry sky. He fixed his eyes on a beau- 
tiful planet, ‘that shone like another moon,” and he poured out his soul in im- 
passioned verse. 
“ Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lovest te greet the early morn, 
Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ; 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid, 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast.”’ 





This isthe most beautiful and touching passage in all Burns’ life. His after- 
loves were of the earth, earthy, but his passion fur Highland Mary was as pure 
as it was fervent and lasting. It dawned upon him at the most susceptible 
period of life; it let in enchantment upon those scenes and objects which he 
had previously looked upon with coldness or aversion; it gave a finer tone of 
humanity to his whole moral being. Let us not admit the dictum of Byron, 
that “the cold m clime are cold in blood,” since in peasant life, among the woods 
of Ayr, was nuised in solitude and obscurity a passion as deep and thrilling 


and romantic asthe loves of Tasso or Petrarch, and immeasurably beyond | 
Sacharissa and the fair ones of Arcadia must | 


those of Sidney and Waller. 
yield to the dairymaid of Montgomery Castle ! 

When Burns’ fortune assumed a darker complexion, and his temper was 
soured by disappointment and neglect, the constitutional melancholy to which 
he had been ever prone gathered force, and he delighted in stern amd desolaic 
scenery. Amidst the gaietics and splendour of Edinburgh, he had dark fore- 
bodings and dismal thoughts. We have heard old John Richmond of Mauch- 
line (with whom the poet lodged and s!ept ina garret room in the Lawnmarket) 
state that, on returning from the routs of the nobility, the poet would throw 
himself gloomily on his bed, and beg his friend to read him asleep. In later 
years he sought the woods, delighted, in acloudy winter day, to hear the stormy 
wind howling among the trees, and raving over the plain. “It is my best 
season for devotion,” he writes; ‘*my mind is wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm 
to Him, who, in the pompous language of the be bard, ‘ walks on the 
wings of the wind.’” In another letter he says that the first of January, or 
New Year's day, the great carnival of Presbyterian Scotland, where Christmas 
is little celebrated—the first Sunday in May, a breezy, blue-skied noon some 
time about the beginning, and a hoary morning and calm sunny day about the 
end of autumn, these had been, time out of mind, a kind of holiday with him. 
What follows, has been repeatedly quoted, but we cannot resist transcribing 
the passage. What would we not give for a similar declaration from Shaks- 
peare ! 

“T have some favourite flower in spring, among which are the mountain- 
daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild brier-rose, the budding birch, and the 
hoary hawthorn, that I never view and hang over without particular delight. I 
never hear the loud, solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the 
wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in an autumnal morning, without 
feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. Tell 
me, my dear friend, to what can this be owing’ Are we a piece of machinery, 
which, like the olian harp, passive, takes the impression of the passing acci- 
dent? or do these workings argue something within us above the trodden clod 2 
I own myself partial to such proofs of those awful and important realities—a 
God that made all things—man’s immaterial and immortal nature—and a world 
of weal or wo beyond death and the grave.” 





This noble passage is conceived in a spirit of poetry which Burns sel- 
dom reached, and never excelled, in the fetters of r! 
same meditative and philosophical spirit is feund in his tender lines on scaring 
wild fowl on Loch Turit, and in his verses written in Friars Carse Hermitage 
The religious opinions of Burns were entirely tinged with Socinianism, if not 
Unitarianism. His father had written a little manual of devotion for the use of 
his family, (which we believe stil! exists in manuscript with Mr. Gilbert Burns’ 
descendants,) in which he inclined to the Arminian doctrine. The 
thus led from infancy to look with some distrust on the rigid Calvanism of the 
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Scottish church Afterwards he associated with some heterodox ministers of 
Ayrshire, at a time when “ polemical divinity was putting the country half mad” 
and his feelings, prejudices, and predilections all tended to fix upon him the pe- 
culiar heresy or belief to which we have alluded. It continued with him 
through life. When in his latter days he praised Cowper’s “Task,” he ex- 
cepted its “ scraps of Calvanistic divinity.” ‘The opinion of the country people 
was, that the Burns family were believers in the unpopular creed of Socinus. 
There still lives an old man named Humphrey, who has found refuge in a poor 
house in Ayrshire, on whom Burns wrote a coarse epigram— 
‘© ON A NOISY POLEMIC. 
Below the stanes lie Jamie’s banes ; 
O death, it’s my opinion, 
Thou ne’er took such a bletherin’ b—ch 
Into thy dark dominion !” 

The aged polemic was a stone mason, and built Burns’ outhouses at the farm 
of Mossgiel. He is now in his eighty second year, but lively and acute, and 
still ready for a theological argument. The occasion of the above lines he des- 
cribes in terms like the following. ‘I saw Burns one day coming towards me 
on the road to Mossgiel, and I began to consider what I should say to him, for 
there was nobody in the whole country side was a match for him at an argument. 
I had been reading Quevedo's ~‘ Visions of Hell,” and so when the poet came 
up to me with his usual question, ‘ Weel, Jamie, what news? I said there was 
strange intelligence from the lower regions—that there was a controversy 
among the condemned spirits, whether they should keep on the auld deil, or 
prefer in his place, a certain wild poet of Ayrshire: the elderly part of the as- 
sembly were for keeping on the ‘ auld deil,’ but the younger ones, who knew 
the poet’s writings, were keen for appointing him tothe command! Burns 
laughed at this: he called me a bletherin’ b—ch, and soon after wrote the 
verse.”’ We tried to confine this old man to Burns’ history, buthe wandered 
into polemics, and could only speak vaguely as to the poet’s wildness, 
his Unitarianism, and his unrivalled powers of conversation and debate. 

We need not say much of Burns’ politics. He was at first a Jacobite, and 
afterwards a Jacobin—two very dissimilar characters. The first was a boyish 
whim, that had its seat in national partialities, and in the poetical feeling of 
sympathy for departed power and greatness. ‘A stranger filled the throne,” 
and Burns did not inquire whether the will of the people and the cause of good 
government had placed him there, or whether it was acquired by usurpation. 
When the French Revolution burst upon the world, many generous spirits 
were touched by the spectacle of a great nation throwing off the manacles of 
ages, and vindicating the native rights of man. Burns caught the flame, and 
spread it among his countrymen. His “Scots wha hae,” ‘A man’sa man 
for a’ that,”’ and other songs, were kindled at the new altar. He was then 
fallen from his high estate in the town where he lived; he dwelt carelessly 
among men, and had ceased to entertain or express respect for power and au- 
thority. The world was not his friend, nor the world’s law ; and the bitterness of 
his solitary hours, the comparative penury of his fireside, no less than the darling 
flights ofhis genius,disposed him to listen eagerly to the oracles of French freedom, 
Ile lived to see that bright morning set in blood and darkness, and in his last 
hours he turned again to the old fabric of the constitution. On his deathbed he 
also counselled one of his friends and neighbours ‘‘ never to doubt as to the religion 
of his country.” Thus on two of the most important of human considerations 
‘the boy was father of the man.”’ and the man returned to the hopes and 
feelings that had inspired him when a boy. 

From early habit and necessity, Burns composed his poetry chiefly in the 
open air. The sun, lighting up the woods and rivers, inspired him with joy 
and gladness, and with the true material of poesy before and around him, and 
in his heart, he needed not the incentive of books.* While he held the plough, 
or scattered the seed along the furrows,he was at liberty to mutter his wayward 
fancies,” and shape them into verse. It was thus that he composed his ‘ Moun- 
tain Daisy” and the ‘* Mouse’s Nest.” Even ‘* Tam 0’Shanter,” which would 
seem to have been the inspiration of flowing cups and merry nights, was writ - 
ten out of doors,to the murmurs of the Nith and the waving woods at Ellisland. 
His solitary rides, as an exciseman, were converted to the same service, and if 
he crooned over the song or conceived a happy idea in his elbow-chair, he was 
never satisfied till he had sallied out, stick in hand, and completed the sketch 
in the true study of nature. 





‘“« The muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang ; 
O sweet to stray an’ pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang !” 
Hence, Burns’ rural and woodland descriptions are true as nature itself. Such 
pen. When he commemorates the death of a friend, he indulges in no under- 
taker-like catalogue of iourning weeds and trapping of woe: he does not, 
like Milton, call on the Sisters of the sacred well from the seat of Jove, to 
join in his grief; but he invokes all nature—the rivers, forests, hills, and plains 
—and all the seasons. 


** Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year ! 

Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear! 

Thou, Summer, while each corny spear 
Shoots up its head, 

Thy gay green flowery tresses shear 
For him that’s dead ! 

Thou, Autumn, wi’ thy yellow hair, 

In grief thy sallow mantle tear ! 

Thou, Winter, hurling through the air 
The roaring blast, 

Wide o’er the naked world declare 
The worth we've lost.” 


Nor, in this exquisite elegy, are the humbler objects of external nature, so well 
known to the poet, overloooked. 


‘* Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens ! 


Ye hazelly shaws and briery dens ! 
Ye burnies wimpling down your glens 
WY toddlin’ din, 
Or foaming strong, wi’ hasty stens. 
Frae lin to lin! 
Mourn, little harebells, o’er the lea ; 
Ye stately foxgloves, fair to see ; 
Ye woodbines, hanging bonnilie 
In scented bowers ; 
Ye roses on your thorny tree, 
The first of flowers. 


At dawn, when every glassy blade 

Droops wirh a diamond at its head, 

At even, when beans theis fragrance shed, 
I’ th’ rustling glade, 





Ye maukins whiddin through the glede, 
| Core join my wail.” 
} 

These were the tools with which the poet worked—the authorities he con- 
| sulted—the pandects he followed and obeyed. We have sometimes marvelled 
| what sort of a poet Cowper would have been, if his lot had been cast in Scot- 
| land. Would the northern burns have inspired a different strain from the 
| brooks of England? Would he have sung of Bruce, and Wallace, and Scotch 

Drink, as he sang of Wolfe, and Chatham, and ladies’ employments, and sober 

* Burns’ obligations to previous authors, or to his contemporaries, were very small. 
He took the plan of some of his pieces from Ferguson, for whom he entertained an un- 
due admiration, but this scarcely impeaches his originality asamaster. A few casual 
remembrances we have traced. For example, the imagein the “ Address to the Mountain 
Daisy.” 





“Stern Ruin’s plowshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
is undoubtedly taken from Young {Night Thoughts, book ix.] 
* Final Ruin fiercely drives, 
Her plowshare o'er creation.” 
The beginning of the inimitable song of * Duncan Gray "— 
*« Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 
On blythe Yule aight when we were fou,” 
resembles the opening of a very old ballad- 
** Robyn’s Jock came to woo our Jenny 
On our feast even, when we were fou,” 
The first line in the “‘ Address to the Deil,”’ is as follows: 
“O Thou! whatever title suitthee.” 
| Pope—and Burns was well read in Pope..apostrophises Swift, in the ‘‘ Dunciad,” in the 
same strain, 


“O Thou! whatever title please thine eye,” 
We rather think, though we cannot now turn to the passage, that the fine simile in the 
‘*Holy Fair,” of the hares “hirplin down the furs,” 
| “ Cherry and Siae.” 
snowy winter— 
“The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inha 
Burns has an equally excellent miniature sketch of 
his elegy on Tam Samson, the keen old sportsman, buried among the heather— 
“ There low he lies, in lasting rest ; 
Perhaps upon his mouldering breast 
Some spiteful muirfow! bigs her nest.” 
James Hogg wrote opposite this picture ‘* Match that who can! 
| herd’s challenge. ao oan . 
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’ and we repeat the Shep 


oe _ 
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images were ever presented to his mind, and rose unbidden to his tongue and fort and consolation, whe s ne 
‘ | world, should beset him. Yes! when cold looks,indifference, and mistrust, meet 


} 


is to be foundin Montgomery’s 
Thomson has an exquisite picture of hares and other game in a 


natural history, morally applied, in 


tea-parties! Thomson did not wholly forget Scotland in England—Campbell 
is still full of it. James Montgomery was bor in Ayrshire, but he owes ne- 
thing to Scotland but his birth: he had not time to inhale the spirit of the 
mountains, and his Mase is wholly English. Wordsworth would have been a 
sort of Ossian, if born in the Highlan s—wandering up and down, lamenting 
the decay of chiefs and clans, a firm believer in the second sight, and celebre- 
ting solitary mountains and valleys, overhung by mists, roaring water-falls, and 
the mournful dashing of waves along the friths and lakes! 

Having, at the commencement of this sketch, alluded to Burns’ eldest son, 
we shall here subjoin a pleasing and spirited copy of verses by that gentlemaa, 
on the accession of Queen Victoria. Poetical talent is seldom hereditary, but 
we believe our readers will admit that at least a small poction of Burns’ lyrical 
genius has descended to his son. 

““THE GATHERING OF SCOTLAND. 
Air—' The Campbells are coming.’ 
“Oh, come ye to welcome our gallant young queen ! 
Oh, come ye to welcome our gallant young queen ! 
Of the blue-bell and gowan, and thistle so green, 
Oh twine ye a wreath for our gallant young queen ! 


Let the lion of Scotland wave bright in the gale, 

With the cross of her glory all stainless and pale ; 

Let them shine o’er our hills and our valleys so green, 

As they shone o’er the sires of our gallant young queen. 
Oh, come ye, &c. 


With the spear of his fathers the Johnstone shall ride, 

The spears of the Border shall gleam at his side ; 

The Flowers of the Forest in pride shall be seen, 

The men of Buccleuch, round our gallant young queen. 
Oh, come ye, &c. 


The Gordon shall march through the mist and the dew ; 

And Douglas, the noble, the tender, and true ; 

The Greme and the Ramsay the battle shall glean 

With the swords of their fame for our gallant young queen, 
Oh, come ye, &c. 


Mac Garadh* his banner with pride shall display, 

With its well-crimson’d buckler of Luncarty’s day ; 

Argyll and Breadalbane in might shall convene 

Clan Dermid's bold race round our gallant young queen. 
Oh, come ye, &c. 


Like the mist of Ben Nevis, that darkens the glen, 

The clansmen shall shadow the heather again ; 

The swords of their chieftains in light shall be seen, 

Like the sunbeams of war, round our gallant young queea. 
Oh, come ye, &c. 


The fir on our mountains in triumph shall wave, 

Our mountains where wander the free and the brave, 

With the oak of Old England, majestic and green, 

True Liberty’s tree, o’er our gallant young queen ! 
Oh, come ye, &c. 





* Hay, Ear! of Errol. ‘‘Mac Garadh, son of the hedge,” afterwards changed mto the 
more courtly and Norman appellative, “De la Haye of the hedge.” Mac Garadh, the 
husbandman, and his two sons, stopped the flight of the Scottish army at the battle of 
Luncarty, and led him back to a glorious victory over the Danish invaders. After the 
battle, the gallant husbandman and his two sons were brought to the Scottish king, with 
their shields covered with blood In memory of their ancestors,the Earls of Errol bear 
a bloody shield in their coat of arms. 


i 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The influence of the softer sex upon society is nowso generally acknowledged, 
that any argument to prove this to be the case, would be useless and out of 
place. We can only confess the fact and rejoice m it! We rejoice in it, be- 
cause it is for the most part exerted for beneficialends. We see that where fe 
male influence is the most freely admitted, there will the best feelings of hn- 
manity be the most successfully cultivated. Now, this is tantamount to ad- 
mitting that the gentle sex exercises its power wisely and beneficently, and we 
wish to acknowledge this! we wish to do full justice to the admirable virtues, to 
the high principles of women. Predestined from the creation of the world to 
be the companion and helpmate of man, through all ‘ages, history has furnished 
us with abundant proofs that woman has fulfilled the intentions of the bountiful 
and merciful God who gave her to man to be the guerdon of his merits, the 
sweetener of his toils, the joyful and sympathising partner of his hours of glad- 
ness,the sure and certain refuge to whom he might fly, without a fear, for com- 
n the clouds of adversity,the frowns of a hard-hiearted 


him on every side, when poverty, sickness, and old age overtake him, man sti!! 
has one Ebenezer, one rock sure and steadfast, one well of sweet water, one 
green oasis in the desert of life,—he has the never-failing, wondrous, love 
and tenderness springing in sempiternal freshness from the heart of woman' 
Now,whilst acknowledging to the fullest extent the generally beneficent and 
kindly influence of woman’s love upon society, we must be careful to remem 
ber that, though the soil be fruitful, weeds may spring—nay, will spring ; and 
it is a matter of universal import that the naturally glorious characteristics of 
the female sex be not lost from the want of cultivation, or destroyed by an in- 
proper and mischievous system. 

The present time is a favourable one for addressing a few words to those of 
our readers who, being blessed with children, have not hitherto given this all- 
important subject the attention it imperatively demands. An occasional recess 
from what is generally considered the principal business of education affords an 
Opportunity to parents of reflecting upon the subject ; and, with great humility, 
but with great earnestness, we beg them seriously to consider whether the sys- 
tem almost universally pursued in the education of females is likely to produce 
those results which we presume to be the earnest desire of every parent; and 
which society at large has an undoubted right to expect 

The only legitimate object of education is to enable the individual proper!) 
to fulfil his or her duties. We will confine onrse!ves to those of females, and 
give a general outline of the course of conduct which society has a right to ex 
pect from a woman whose education is supposed to be completed, and compar 
that conduct with the capabilities of performance produced by the present sys 
tem. 

Woman, by the decree and ordinan.e of her Maker, was intended to be a 
helpmate to man ; and we think that we are correct in assuming that, by th 
term, something more is expressed than the duties of a wife. We believe thi 
the whole human family is implied by the term—man. 

When a young woman has so far completed her education that it is no longer 
the principal business of her life, and returns to her father’s house, the duties 
for the due performance of which she alone is responsible, commence She 
must be capable of affording her share to the agremens,comforts, and pleasur' 
of the domestic hearth. She must be ready to sympathize with the joys and 
sorrows of the various inmates. She must be able te converse sensibly 4 
modestly upon the different subjects that form the topics of conversation in 
general circle. If the rank and situation of her family be even of the highes 
grade, she must, nevertheless, have a correct idea of the value of money We 
do not mean bv this that it is absolutely necessary that she should be acquainte¢ 
with the cost of every article of domestic use, but that she should have such 4 
general knowledge of what style of living can be supported by incomes varying 
considerably above and below the expenditure of her own fainily. Such: 
knowledge is absolvtely necessary, not only to her own comfort, but to that o 
every member of her family. Nothing can be more mortifying than the co! 
stant craving of young ladies for expensive luxuries, and which, from the ¢ 
cumstances of the family, it would be unwise to grant ; and which, neverth 
less, are often allowed at the expense of serious inconvenience and the seli-d 
nial of comforts, and even necessaries, on the part of other members of the | 
mily. How often does it happen that sullenness, tears, and anger on the par! 
of a young girl follow the refusal of their unreasonable desires. Now, we th ok 
too well of the female heart te believe that these annoyances proceed from ba 
feeling. On the contrary, we think that they proceed from defects in early ed! 
cation. A girl at school 1s seldom taught anything concerning household e 
penses. She generally has some notion of the means of the family, but she ' 
ignorant of the expenses attendant upon its particular station in society Per 
haps she may have a young female friend,whose family appear in much the #0 
style as her own, she sees that this friend indulges in the various luxuries 
life to an extent denied to herself ; it does not enter her mind to consider th 
the wealth of her friend's family may, perhaps, be double that of herown. Ano 
ther cause of this wilful conduct is that she has not been taught the habit 


She has never been made to understand that it is a duty to foreg 
i 


a 


a- 


self-denial 
her own inclinations when incompatible with those of others 

o } i aa 
self-denial may have been applauded as virtues, but have not been inculcated 4 


both 


Generos!ty¥ 
paramount duties The consequence is that in after-life she may practis 
but at the same time consider them as work of supererogation 
Another duty closely allied to self-denial is obedience In these « 
seems harsh, but there is no other word that will express that duty 


We fully acknowlede' 


} 


iys | 
word 
is imposed upon the sex, not by man, but bya higher power 





that this duty is strongly inculeated at school, but it is enly the duty of ovey 
teachers and governesses. Obedience to parents is taught as a matter of form 
t if we look at the conduct of young ladies, we shall see that it is a matte 
of form only If a father interfere in the choice of her associates, dad 
up daughter considers it an unjustifiable interference, a piece of parental tyr## 
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ny that is not to be borne. If the father remain firm, and refuse to admit the 
chosen friend or acquaintance to his house, and, of course, not to allow his 
daughter to visit the family, it is more than probable that the young lady will 
take some underhand method of cultivating the acquaintance. A walk in the 
Park, a ramble through the Zoological Gardens, or a morning visit, by appoint- 
ment, at the house of a mutual friend, are the not infrequent means taken to 
cheat and set at nought the parental authority. What mischief does this en- 
gente ! dissimulation in all its branches are the concomitants of this breach of 

iscipline. Perhaps male acquaintance may be made, and friendship may ri- 
pen into love. The case is made known to the angry father, who refuses his 
consent. If the lovers be inclined to carry disobedience still further,and marry 
without his consent, poverty and all its attendant evils may follow in the train. 
Even under the most mitigated circumstances stolen matches generally turn out 
ill. Estranged friends, probably on both sides. The young couple are, perhaps, 
without any friends or acquaintance in the world, living ina state of constant 
mortification and neglect, and secretly repining and repenting the choice each 
has made. This is no overdrawn picture of the evils attendant upon disobe- 
dience. 

Disobedience on the part of a wife to the expressed or implied wishes of her 
husband is still worse, and yet it is more lightly thought of than the duty to 
parents. In this case not only is there a positive braech of a contract, ratified 
by a solemn oath, and of the direct commands of the Creator, but there is a di- 
rect worldly misery consequent upon it. The husband becomes jealous, morose 
and surly, perhaps cruel and unjust. It matters not that his commands were 
unreasonable—perhaps of a trifling nature—the evils are the same, and might 
have been avoided, particularly if they were trifling. We must be understood 
not to recommend obedience to a husband, when that obedience implies the 
breach of higher duties ; but this seldom happens. We may be considered un- 
gellant, and the disciples of Mary Wolstencroft may think us unjust, but we 

ave higher authority than that lady. We are aware that there is a vigorous 
attempt making to introduce the doctrine that in all things the two sexes should 
be put upon anequality. But we trust to the good sense of our countrywomen 
to see that the proposed equality in married life would lead to nothing on the 
part of the females but increased labour and responsibilities, without adequate 
return. 

Another very important duty, is to relieve the wants of the poor; we do not 
mean to say that there is any want of charity, in the young ladies of the present 
age, but there is a most woful ignorance as to their peculiar position. We re- 
collect a young married woman of very high rank, and of the very best dispo 
sition possible, who, by her gross ignorance of life, insulted the whole popula- 


rock their troubles are only beginning, for they there meet a torrent of such 
magnitude and force as no piscine power can surmount unless when the water 
is low, and even then with great difficulty. They are therefore obliged to wait, 


them to pass. 

Alas poor salmon kind! Like the hapless flying fish which escapes the 
albatross and gull only to fall into the jaws of the bonito and albacore—when 
they have evaded the tempting snares of the angler, surmounted the lower 
rapids, and worked themselves with immense labour through the terrible canal 
up to the very top, they find there is still an absolute cataract to leap up worse 
than all the past. Here there is a circular and lateral recess at the bottom 
worn out by an eddy, and forming a comparatively quiet hole, where they are 
forced to stop for breath before attempting to overcome the last grand impedi- 
ment. Whilst quietly reposing at this place, dreaming of no evil and only oc- 
cupied with their fluvial difficulties, they are mercilessly scooped out by Louis 
Dayrée with a pole net, carried alive and with care toa reservoir of water, fed 
by acopious spring from the bank, and only a few paces distant, into this they 
are plumped, and left to moralize over their hard fate with their companions in 
misfortune. 

Here the captives remain for a week or two until a sufficient number are 
collected to be sent to the Quebec market. Although they have nothing to 
eat, and would not if they had, there is no perceptible loss of flesh during the 
time above mentioned ; for, like generous animals, they bear their imprisonment 
with philosophic fortitude, and never repine. Yet captivity to them, accustom- 
ed to roam through the wast deep, and make an annual migratory tour into the 
interior of every continent, must be a dreadful calamity. If cautiously approach- 
ed whilst swimming about in the reservoir, and then gently handled, they will 
permit many liberties to be taken with them. They like to have their skin 
rubbed o: scratched, inclining their bodies to the hand as a cat does ; and I have 
frequently availed myself of this penchant—scratching them smartly, bringing 
away even their scales, playing with their tail and fins, or putting my fingers 
under their gill-covers (where they are most sensitive) and into their mouths 
without disturbing them. Considering that I have been all my life one of their 
greatest enemies, it argues uo little magnanimity to have forborne on these 
occasions from giving me a snap. 

The Canadians have given odd names to different holes, or remoux formed 
by the eddies of this powerful stream. Immediately under the bank of Day- 
rée’s garden is a recess, worn deep in the rocky bank, and generally shaded by 
the impending precipice, called the “‘ Trou noir.” This is close to the bridge, 
from whence the fish in it may be distinctly seen. A little lower down, on the 





tion of a village she wished to serve. It was a manufacturing village, and the 
people, by the failure of the firm by whom they had hitherto been employed, 
were reduced to great straits. Our lady, hearing of their distress, determined 
to relieve itand ordered a very large distribution of blankets and linen. Now 
blankets are very good things, but it was during the dog-days, and the people 
were starving. 

These few but important duties, and undoubtedly of more consequence than 
almost any other, are totally lost sight of in a modern establishment for young 
ladies. A female may acquire at one of those places, all the accomplishments 
which adorn life, but none of that knowledge which should enable her to ful- 
fil her duties. | 

In the days of courtship she will not find out her deficiencies, and the unmiti- | 
gated flattery and devotion she receives from her lover, tend to make her think 
herself to be all perfection. Marriage alters the case completely. Duties of | 
which she had never dreamt press upon her, and which she feels neither com- 
petent nor willing to fulfil, and numerous are the mortifications which she must 
endure before she becomes perfectly au fait to her new position. Our advice 
is that young ladies whilst at school be taught to practise those duties, which 
in after years will be their especial employment. ‘They may depend upon this, 
that they will feel more pleasure in the exercise of useful virtues, than in the 
exhibition of her most brilliant accomplishments. Absence of selfishness — 
consideration of the wishes of others—will be found to confer more pleasure 


upon the possessor than the most brilliant talents and the most elegant accom- 
plishments. 


— 


SALMON FISHING IN CANADA. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 
SALMON FISHING IN THE JACQUES CARTIER RIVER 

A good deal of rain having fallen lately we judged the time favorable for a 
trip to Dayree’s bridge, a celebrated fishing ground on the Jacques Cartier. 
Accordingly, early on a beautiful morning, the 5th of Aug., my friend and I 
set off from Quebec for that pretty spot, distance nine leagues up the left bank 
of the St. Lawrence. 

There are three roads to the place : that along the shore of the great river 
affords one of the finest drives in the whole Province; and I particularly re- 
commend this route to strangers who lke picturesque and panoramic views, 
and who will not shy at some tremendous hills they may meet, particularly one 
at Carouge, which is like mounting the Simplon, only the road is not half so 


good. We chose the St. Foy road which runs along the North slope of the ele- | 


opposite side, the bank slopes at about an angle of 45° to within eight or nine 
feet of the water; and there the fish lie in a tolerably quiet eddy, where you 
may hook them, sitting on a ledge immediately over their heads. This is call- 
ed the “Grand Réts.” Lower down is the “ Petit Réts ;” and at the lower end 
of the canal, where the river expands, is a famous fishing hole called “ L’Hopi- 
tal,” where the wounded salmon are supposed to wait to be cured of their cuts 


| and bruises. For half a mile below this the fishing is good—the best being 


immediately above a sloping rock running quite across, where the water makes 
a chute, or rather runs violently down a long inclined plane at an angle of about 


| 20 degrees. 


Having breakfasted and prepared our tackle we proceeded to our sport— 
taking different sides. During the season the place is much frequented by the 


| Quebec anglers : but on this occasion we had the rjver to ourselves. 


| to be, and he has given his ‘brothers of the angle 


The rain had swollen the water much; consequently neither the “ Grand 
Ité,” which had always been a favourite hole of mine ; nor “ L’Hopital” were 
in a state to be fished. I tried several places lower down, but saw nothing. 
At last, wading above my knees considerably. and in a powerful current, I tried 
the top of the chute, and there hooked a heavy fish at the third rise. 

Sir Humphrey Davy was fond of salmon fishing, as every philosopher ought 
”—** Salmonia,” a scientific 
and delightful book. Nevertheless, I opine, that he could vot have been a top 


| sawyer in the art, since he forbad, and never practiced, wading ; for it appears 


| 


| 


vated plateau between Quebec and Carouge : from whence the prospect is sin- | 


gularly fine. The Isle of Orleans—the north channel—the amphitheatre of the | 
grand mountain boundary to the St. Lawrence Valley, with nests of small | 
conical mountains here and there clustered in its bosom; and the populous | 
country toan extent of forty or fifty miles lies under the eye like a map ; whilst | 
in the fore-ground and nearest corner the sweet little river St. Charles winds | 
away from Lorette, its meanders glistening in the morning sun like one of my | 
fishing lines. “| 
I care not for hathos, and especially for that professional one with which I 
have wound up the last sentence. 
_ At the church of St. Foy the road we took quits the high grouné and descends 
into the fertile vale of La Suede, through which it proceeds for nine or ten | 
miles as level as a bowling-green, dotted on each side every thirty or forty | 
yards by a white-washed cottage, with its little garden, both often overshadowed | 
by the pensile branches of the beautiful Canadian elm. We then ascended a | 
spur of the mountain, from which huge boulders, probably of diluvian origin, | 
had been detached and scattered over the fields adjoining the road in great num- 
bers. At the top we baited at a small inn, kept by an Trish emigrant who has | 
been pushing his fortune here nine or ten years. He, like most of his class in 
the Province, is very industrious and hard-working, and moreover generous | 
and warm-hearted—possessing the most valuable elements of a good member 
of society and loyal subject of the British Crown—with one small drawback— | 
alas! that I should have to add that Mr. D——— when he sees his customers | 
and friends happy over a bottle feels a strange and unaccountable, but irresis- 
tible desire to join them 








From this eminence the eye takes in a long reach of the St. Lawrence's fer- 
tile banks, studded here and there with glittering church spires, and of the 
the whole country as far as Quebec. After admiring the extensive and varie- 
gated prospect a little, we pursued our way, and in less than four hours from 
Quebec the voice of the turbulent river welcomed us at Dayrée’s bridge 

The Jacques Cartier takes its name from the celebrated French navigator | 
who once wintered at its mouth. It is as large as the Thames above the Tide, | 
but of a very different character. Like most of the northern tributaries of the 
Lower St. Lawrence which take their sources from the wild regions running 
several hundred miles to the North, N. East and N. West of Quebec, it runs 
for a long way through montain defiles, impeded every where by chrotic rocks 
whose primitive hardness almest defies its power. At length escaping from 
the mountains it subsides into a tranquil stream, flowing through considerable 
tracts of alluvial soil for nearly twenty miles, where lately established colonies, 
mostly of Irish emigrants, are now thriving. Shortly before the river reaches 
Dayrée’s bridge it becomes extremely rapid, descending 300 feet in the course 
of about a mile. But it has no longer the sienite or granite to deal with, and 
has scooped out for itself a wide, deep, and altogether, most singular bed in the 
softer limestone, half a mile in length, through which at all seasons, ¢ specially 
after wet weather, a most formidable torrent tumbles and rages with the most | 
picturesque impetuosity 

A handsome wooden bridge, thirty feet above the water, crosses the stream a 
little below the commencement of this extraordinary natural canal. This forms 
a striking feature in this secluded spot from its height and position, as well as 
its perpendicular supporting beams like a huge portcullis and the characteristic 
salmon vanes at the top. The lessee of the fishery, civil Louis Dayrée, resides 
in a white cottage at one end of the bridge, and his house is the chief resort of 
sportsmen during the fishing season 

This very pretty glen is bounded by high banks, but whose slope affords soil 
for @ great variety of umbrageous forest trees, with here and there a tall pine 
rising above the thick mass of foliase The mountain ash grows in abundance 





| 
Part of the rock, to the extent of twenty yards from the river. is only covered less monotony telling of that mighty energy which first set it in motion and bade , 
with dwarf trees and shrubs, and along its surface innumerable little streamlets | it be . , 
of the purest spring water, each in its tiny channel runs sparkling from the bank ‘—__-___ jn omne volubilis cerum.” 
On one side of the most rapid part huge cedars growing out of the fissures of | as long as Time tself should centinue whilst the occasional twitter of the 
the edge of the canal fling their grotesque arms quite across it Nor are floral king fisher as it shot along the surface he water, like a line of blue light 
ormaments wanting In this scene of sylvan wildness and beauty Wild flowers | the distant sound of the cow-bells, ar e cooing of the wild pigeon amidst 
are found in great variety and profusion. the thick foliage of the banks. joined propriate and pleasing harmony 
Dayrée’s bridge ts six miles from the St. Lawrence. and the Jacques Cartier ‘Through glades and gloo e mingled measure stole 
continues a most rapid stream all the way The poor fish conse rine ntly have | Or o’er ‘our favourite stream’ with fond delay 
& rough journey, and when they are caught here we constantly find the skin of Round an holy Im diffus 
their snouts white and « xcoriated, and the fins and tail more or less split and | e of peace and lone g 
injured from being driven against the rocks in the course of their toilsome | I low murmurs died away 
voyage. But when they re ach the lower end of the canal cut in the ! But this wasno scene for melancholy—who, witha clear conscience, could feel 
‘ 


‘0 me as incomprehensible that a first rate salmocide should be at all hydro- 
phobic as it would be for aduck But, * aliquando bonus Humphrianus,” or what- 
ever is the Latin of Humphry, ‘ dormitat ’—and our amiable angler seems to 
have made a great mistake when he placed his ban upon wading. 

For my own part I am half a fish from long habit. Though not worthy to 
carry the gaff of the great man just mentioned. I differ'from him in this point 
‘*toto eelo.” My maxim is—if you are sound, wind and limb, (and if not you 
should try some other amusement) don’t be afraid of the water, but wade up 
to your armpits if necessary to secure your object, and the stream permits you 


—still, with this important proviso—keep moving, and be sure to change your | 


clothes on reaching home. 

But “revenons a nos ‘saumons’”’—hooking a large salmon on the very 
brink of a water fall or strong rapid is a nervous affair. Fortunately you have 
the instinct of the animal in your favour, for he keeps continually ascending 
the stream till his object is accomplished ; and has, besides, in all probability 
a particular objection to retrace his steps down a chute, recollecting the toil it 
cost him to get up, and considering how vexatious it would be to have it all to 
urdergo again, But a hook in his jaw would disturb any body’s power of ra- 
tiocination: we need not therefore wonder if Mr. Salmo gets at last somewhat 
bothered, and when he cannot extricate himself any other way if he borrows 
the aid of the current, and makes a race down the river. 

I stood, as was said, mid thigh on the ledge of a rock in strong water when 
I hooked this fish ; and on the very crest of the chute. So slippery did I feel 
the smooth liinestone, and so strong was the momentum of the stream that the 
question admitted of much doubt whether the fish would run down with the 
man, or the man up with the fish. It appeared to me that the water was grow- 
ing stronger every minute. Having a powerful rod, strong silk line, trible gut 
casting line, and trust-worthy Limerick hook, I immediately gave built, as we 
technically call easing the line by a particular manipulation of the red, and 
found to my satisfaction that I held the fish fast in his original position. After 
tiring him alittle one foot was slowly moved about an inch—then another inch 
was gained at the rateof about one inaminute. The slowest snail, carrying 
his house on his back too, might have distanced me. At length I gained about 
a foot or so; and then, finding I was obtaining the mastery, began to wind up. 
I at length succeeded by little and little in conducting the gentleman to a safe 
distance from the chute. Then tollowed the usual course of racing, leaping 
out of the water, &c., and once he nearly got back to his old dangerous posi- 
tion. At last he succeed, and I flung him from the gaff onthe dry rock. He 
was avery cood fish, fresh from below, weighing nearly 17 pounds, a large 
size for a Jacques Cartier salmon 

My friend who was fishing on the opposite bank hooked a fish when I had 
just caught mine ; and I had the pleasure, when resting for a minute or two, of 
seeing him play and gaff his salmon in very good style 

After a morning's good sport we re turned to our lodgings to dinner. Our 
fish we tumbled into a large cask of clear spring water, fed by a little ayueduct 


running across the bridge from th: opposite bank, which also served to coo] our | 


wine. We then changed our clothes and sat down comfortably to ovr meal ; 
and I need scarcely add that, although we had provided ourselves with the usual 
condiments, our sport and exercise furnished a sauce tor our broiled or boiled 
salmon which was infinitely better. 

In the evening we killed three more fish and sume large trout Before re- 
tiring we solaced ourselves with a cigar or two, seated on the bidge, which, 
from the constant current of air, created by the rapid river, always furnishes a 
cool position, and one commanding a good view, up and down, of this romantic 
ravine. The evening was beautifully clear and fine, and as we bestrode our 
bench and inhaled the perfume of our Havaunahs and returned the polite salu- 
tations of the passing habitans, we enjoyed not a little of the legitimate 
‘“‘otium cum dignitate.” 
our temperate glass of Brandy Pawny., as the Orientals call it, from the delicate 
aqu: duct beside us; whilst a torrent that would sweep away St. Paul’s, 
raged and roared beneath. When we returned to rest, and the windows were 
closed, the voice of the river was softened into a lullaby—a piece of very super- 
fluous music. 

Next day was Sunday—a day not to be desecrated by a christian angler, ac- 
cording to our antiquated, but, nevertheless, correct notions. After breakfast 
and a walk in the garden, we strolled along the river side, picked wild straw- 
berries and raspberries, examined the curious traces and remains of old organ- 
ized existence that abounded in the limestone, collected bouquets of hairbells, 
or borrowed its fairy cup from the provident sarracenia After a long and plea- 
sant walk we sat down on a high bank commanding an extensive view of the 
stream. The morning was deliciously calm and clear—even the leaf of the 
mountain ash was motionless, and every object around us appeared to harmon- 
ize in deep quiescence with the boon of S ibbatical rest conferred by its Creator 
on a toiling world. Beneath us flowed the now placid river, its low and end- 


There was something picquant too in replenishing 


as at the Malbaic Chute, until a more favourable state of the river may permit | 
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| otherwise than happy and tranquil where every object around—bird, tree, 
flower and stream, and the stainless azure that o’ercanopied the whole, breathed 
peace and serenity— the holy repose of nature! 

The rock through which the Jacque Cartier runs abounds in transverse, and 
perpendicular, and every kind of fissures, which the severity of the winter froet 
and the action ef water have worn into curious caves and long subterranean 
passages, such as are commonly met with in soft limestone. Into one of these 
a branch of the river dips, about half a mile above the bridge, and gushes out 
of the face of the bank, forming a pretty cascade, the same distance below. 
For ages this stream had quietly brawled away “at its own sweet will,” and 
formed one of the many natural beauties of the place. Now, however, the ava- 
ricious barbarism of a new Seigneur, regardless of the sacrilege committed 
against the “ genius loci” has laid profane hands on its cool and crystal waters, 
and turned them into a mill stream—tearing up and undermining one of the 
most secluded and picturesque points to lay a foundation for his mill 

** Even now the devastation is begun” 
the axe is lopping the verdant honours of the beautiful bank, and the Naiads 
and Dryades, frightened at the vandalism, are preparing to leave the spot for- 
ever! 

For the greater part of its course from hence to the St. Lawrence the river 
runs through a deep ravine with steep precipitous banks and a belt of forest om 
each side. Hence it is nearly an impossibility when the water is at all high to 
follow it to any yreat distance below the bridge; consequently, although there 
must be many good holes, affording resting places for the fish, and sport to the 
angler, they are little looked after, and, short as is the distance, I believe it 
has never yet been fully explored. 

Having heard of a new place called the “‘ Remoux St. Jean’ some way down 
on the left bank, I determined to explore it, and set out on Monday morning, 
the 8th August, accompanied by my active and obliging host Louis Dayrée. 
At one place, to avoid a long and difficult detour through the woods, we were 
obliged to creep for three or four hundred yards along a narrow and crumbling 
ledge of the half rotten limestone, with a high perpendicular cliff over our 
heads, through which the numerous springs poured on us like a shower-bath, 
and a boiling rapid under our feet. It was rather perilous work; for in some 
places the narrow footing which the edge of a decaying stratum afforded us 
had been worn quite away, and we were forced to cling as we might to the side 
of the precipice, something after the fashion of a fly on the ceiling. We had 
taken the precaution of putting our shoes in our pockets, and the powers of ad- 
hesion of our wet woollen stockings—like suckers—assisted us admirably. At 
length after a long struggle and some unpleasant slips, we weathered the 
point—cut our way with Louis’ axe through the thick forest, near the hole we 
were in quest of, and were rewarded for our trouble by two good salmon. 

Although, probably in our whole lives, considering the zest its accompant 
ments gave it, we had never enjoyed a déjetner so absolutely perfect as that at 
Chay.eron’s after our disastrous voyage—yet our breakfasts here were capital ; 
and as we always started for our sport very early in the morning, and had plenty 
of salutary exercise in running through the woods, mounting and descendin, 
the steep banks of the river, exclusive of the fishing itself, we returned wit 
an appetite no ploughman could surpass—and when we had changed our 
clothes and wale our toilet, such as no half-dozen ordinary ostriches could 
equal. 

1On our return from the Remoux St. Jean the animal part of our nature 
became very clamorous and troublesome, and I could not help contemplating the 
certain sweetness of some Vauxhall slices about to be scientifically eut from the 
admirable Westphalia we had for dinner the day before. The waking vision 
of their high flavoured lean, and sweet diaphanous fat, even haunted me when 
shaving and flitted between my eyes and the glass. But when that disgusting 
operation and its concomitants were over, nature could bear no longer without 
possible injury to the gastric coats and we sat down to table, There—* horresco 
referens !’’ was every thing else—but— 





ae ren 








‘fn the middle a piace where the ‘ jambon’—was not !” 
for—O misery of miseries—the whole succulent and delicious Ham—manifest 
product of a high-cast, gramivorous Pig, which had lived all its amiable life on 
Acorns, Filberts and Chestnuts, had been abstracted by some vile Philie 
tine ! 
Next morning we lost one of the best salmon from our Tub. 

| O Louis Joseph Papineau ! to our dying day we will hold thee responsible for 
| the outrage, as an accessary before the fact. Whilom, before thy pestilential poli- 
tics corrupted thy simple countrymen, Ironmongers groaned and locksmiths 
| starved, for innine tenths of the rural districts doors were only latched. Se- 
| curely reposed our clothes drying in the garden, or before the oven,—our viands 
in the open cupboard and our fish in the tubs ; for theft was not. But when 
| thy compatriots were taugiit—and thou didst sedulously instil and reinstil the 
| lesson—that they were oppressed and plundered by the strangers who had con- 
quered them, and that resistance to the ‘base Bretons,” as thou didst ignorant- 
ly denominate the English, was not only wise but patriotic—when thou didst 
urge them to retaliate on their oppressors in every safe and practicable way—to 
| cause all commercial relations with them—to convert a run upon their banks— 
|to contribute nothing to their revenue—to call evil good and good evil—te 
| prompt and shield military and civil crime—to disobey—to loathe and scorn— 
' to sophisticate—to smuggle—to lie, plot and rebel—is it strange, O evil spirit 
| that they should have stolen our much regretted ham 4 
| Safely and cheerfully before thy fatal ascendency did Jean Baptiste plough 
| his own land and gather his grain, and drain his sugar from the liberal tree, and 
carry his pigs and his sheep and his poultry—to market, and enjoy in his quiet 

home the comforts and even the luxuries of agricultural life—no tax collector 

crossed his threshhold—no despotic mandate tore him from his family—no 

wrong oppressed him, for the mild sway of a paternal Goveinment shielded 
|him from injustice. Decently on a Sunday morning did he don his 
| best clothes, get into his Caléche or his sleigh, and take his family te 
| church; and then after mass visited his little circle of friends—and laugh and 
| joke and smoke and fuddle and fiddle and dance, and return to his white cottage 
as happy asa Prince. But when thou, evil Tempter! didst with wicked industry 
| disturb the peaceful tenour of his life, and instil discontent with his lot and un- 
grateful disaffection to his guardian government—the uninformed simpleton 
| listened and believed and was perverted and undone ! 

By the middle of the week the river had fallen sufficiently to allow fishing in the 

| ‘Grand Rets,’ out of which I picked several salmon ; but one large feilow who had 
been there for several days, would repeatedly come up to the fly ; reconnoitre 
it carefully, and then dip into the deep water again—evidently not liking its 
appearance. Where I sat on the edge of the rock was not more than eight or 
nine feet from the surface of the hole, so as to enable me to see his motions 
very «istiently. I tried various flies to tempt his palate, and even dressed some 

| for his express use, but allin vain. He would tantalize me by darting at it— 

/ turning one eye to examine it more carefully—-even touching it with his nose, 
but he would never open his mouth. 

This was provoking, and—unreasonable man that I was—I often found fault 
with this wise fish for the exercise of his talents in Entomology, and resolved to 
catch him by crook or by hook. On Friday morning. I prepared a most captivating 
Grouse’s hackle—with a small black head—two parti-coloured antenne, and the 
most natural tail imaginable. Waiting till the shadow of a large maple fell on 

lthe hole I then took off my shoes—stole quietly along the rock and sat down 
After a little I dropped the new fly within a couple of inches of the water, and 
and bobbed it up and down, as if the insect me litated alighting, but did not 
much relish the thought of wetting its delicate wings and feet. 

No salmon that ever swam could resist the temptation. Up came my friend 
with open mouth—darted his huge muzzle out of the water and took the fly im 
the air and then disappeared in the depths of the eddy 

I was prepared for a desperate struggle, but not exactly for the particular kind 
of contest that followed. After struck and found him fast on the line he made 
one rush out of the hole into the main rapid, and apparently having lost all com- 
mand of himself in a fit of frenzy that followed the first prick of the hook-— 
seemed determined torun down. But when he had proceeded at a tremendous 
rate about thirty or forty yards to where the stream slackened a little en one 
side, and the eddy forming the hole first began, I stopped Mr. Salmo and brought 
him into it almost by main force; at the same time hallowing most lustily for 
Louis to come to my assistance. 

For more than an hour I played this fine fish—bringing hin frequently to the 
edge of the rock lower down the hole on which Dayrée stood, gaff in hand, ready 
to plunge it into his side. At last in a moment of comparative quietness my 

| Aid de Camp attempted to use the gaff, but missed the proper part and only 
tore the skin near the tail—thus only maddening the salmon, who made one 
| desperate running leap out into the mid-torrent and down the tremendous rapid 
he went faster than half a dozen eclipses 
The sequel can only be told in vers 
nity of the subject. 








Humble prose sinks beneath the dig- 


We have missed him—! Behold, what a leap he has made— 
What a silvery side the br t beauty displayed 

Still I have him secure! the musical Reel 

Sinus sweet on its cles the steel 

He hes rushed dow stream—what a plunge-—what a spring ! 
How his fins whir ir! he’s a fish for a king ! 

He has ga uid-rapid and spun out my line ; 

I must r es or the contest resign; 

The bank rough rock, and such racing I ween 

New ( | Epsom but seldom have seen 

Dow larts like the wind, a n air when he spins 

How he dashes the foam in white showers from his fins 
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Fear not for my footing—securely I cling 

And safe o’er the rocks as a Chamois I spring i 
Whilst the Reel’s sounding treble enliven’s the chase. 
And the roar of the river booms deep as a bass— 

Now low in the Pool darts the floundering fish, 

As gallant a salmon as angler could wish. 


We breath for a moment—now Louis, be ready— 
What a desperate plunge—gaff slow and steady— 
He sees you—once more to the stream he would fly, 
But his strength is exhausted—our triumph is nigh. 
Bravissimo! now the long struggle is o'er, 

And a bright Twenty-Pounder gasps high on the shore ! 

After a week’s good sport, having caught thirty Salmon and a great number 
of large trout, which we forwarded as we had opportunity to our friends in Que- 
bec, we packed up our rods and returned there on Saturday. We had passed 
a most agreeable time ; for, exclusive of our sport, we met several worthy 
brethren of the angle at the Bridge, with whom we were -vell acquainted, and 
successful persecution of the sport we could witness without any emotions of 
envy—a vile feeling, utterly abhorrent to the liberal mind of a genuine salmon 
fisher. One of our worthy Quebec friends too, had placed the whole bro- 
therhood under some obligations by sending out materials for a water-proof hut 
on each side of the river at the fishing ground which often saved our skins from 

. & heavy shower—and I see no reason why I should not here offer Mr. A——w 
Y. g my best thanks for the same. 

Two or three days after our return we started for Montreal where we arrived 
after two months absence, — with our expedition, in augmented friend- 
ship towards each other ; and feeling as honest and succesful anglers ought to 
feel—in good humour with all the world. 

Sorel, 30th March, 18539. 





PISCATOR. 


Kntperial Parliament, 


STATE OF IRELAND. 
House of Lords, March 21. 

The Earl of RODEN said—Noble Lords would remember that when in the 
‘last session her Majesty’s governmeat in the speech from the throne, in a 

; congratulatory paragraph, alluded tothe general tranquillity of the country, and 
when the Noble Lord who seconded the address extended that congratulation to 
Ireland, he (the Earl of Roden) felt it his duty to make an exception with re- 
spect tothe state of Ireland; he had made a motion onthe subject, being well 
aware that the tranquillity spoken of with respect to certain parts of Irelan4, 
was none other than the tranquillity of death. He wes desirous of showing that 
an amount of inhuman crime existed in Ireland which called aloud for the in- 
terference of the Legislature, and at any rate, that at least it was a fit subje:° for 
inquiry in that house, to satisfy the minds of those who were suffering under a 

‘proscription which did not exist in any other country in Europe. It was not con- 
fined to one or two counties—it was not existing alone in Tipperary and in 
‘Westmeath, where it is said there had always been this sort of crime, but it 
extended over the great majority of the counties in Ireland. {Hear, hear.] 

(His, Lordship here detailed instances of gross outrage in various parts of Ire- 
land. Among other efficient causes of the miseries and insubordination of Ireland, 
Lord Roden expatiated largely on the Precursor Society,the operations as well as 
the principle of which he d d in ed terms, and in remarking 
upon which, his Lordship took occasion to animadvert upon the whele course 
of the agitation system, its principle, and consequences, to the peace of Ireland. 
He made strong remarks upon the “ Ribbon Society” and gave utterance to his 
belief that the death of the Earl of Norbury had its origin in the machinatigns 
ef that Seciety. His Lordship concludes as follows :— 

In Ireland the law of England was paralysed; the laws and canons of the 
Reman Catholic priesthood had superseded the British law ; the trial by jury, 
the greatest feature, the pride, the glory of the British constitution, was in some 
parte of Ireland a curse; oaths were reckoned binding or not binding according 
to the ciroumstances to which they referred, or the subject to which they rela- 
ted—even murder itself (as he should be able to prove to their lordships in com- 
mittee) was palliated—nay, under certain circumstances, was encouraged and 
called praiseworthy [hear.) The great end and object of those who produced 
this state of things he believed to be the annihilation of the Protestant faith in 
Ireland [hear, hear.] He would only entreat their lordships not to consider the 
subject he had brought before them asa mere Irish subject—he implored them 
not to deal with it as with a mere Irish question, for it was closely connected 
with the interests of the empire at large (hear, hear.] It was impossible for 
their lordships to separate the interests of the two countries, for they were so 
closely united, that what was destruction in the one must necessarily be fatal to 
‘the other. Already, whilst he was addressing their lordships, Ireland was the bat- 
le-field of Protestantism in the empire [hear, hear.] 1t was a saying in the days 

of Elizabeth, and undoubtedly a true one, that— 

** He who would England win, 

Must in Ireland first begin.” 
The saying was astrue in the present day asit was inthe days of Elizabeth 
(hear, kear.}] He trusted, therefore, that their lordships would feel with him 
that the grounds he had laid were sufficiently strong to demand inquiry [hear, 
hear]. He was aware that he had occupied too much of their lordship’s time, 
but he had an important and painful duty to discharge. He hoped he had said no- 
thing to hurt the feelings of any one. It was far from his intention todo so. 
Having stated that only which he believed to be the truth, he was now willing to 
leave the.case in their lordships’ hands, imploring them for the sake of humani- 
ty-——for the sake of justice --for the sake of all classes and denominations of 
her Majesty’s subjectsin [reland—to accede to his proposition, which (as we un- 
derstood the Noble Earl) was for the appointment of a committee to inquire ixto 
the state of crime and the administration of justice in Ireland. 

The Marquess of NORMANBY did not shrink from the responsibilityof any- 
thing that the Noble Earl had laid to bis charge; although he owned that if the 
evidence adduced against him by the Noble Earl had been equal tothe vehe- 
mence of hislanguage,that responsibility would be heavy indeed. But he was 
ready now to prove upon the floor of that House that he had grappled with 
crime wherever he met it inthe whole course of his government; that he had 
done so continually and successfully, and that so far from drawingan invidi- 
ous distinction hetween himseif and his Noble Friend who preceded himin the 
government,he had taken every opportunity, whenever reference was made to the 
state Of the country in his Noble Friend’s time, to state as strongly as possible 
that bad he been so situated as his Nuble Friend, the height of his ambition 
would be to display the same energy, and rejoice in vindicating the law, that he 
had displayed [hear, hear!] He would prove to the Noble Earl that the present 
state of Ireland was not unparalleled in their Lordships’ recollection [hear, hear ! 
He would prove this not by reading a few vague letters from gentlemen, 
though magistrates they were, but by reading the dispatches of former: lord- 
lieutenants respecting thestate of the country in their time (bear, hear, hear!], 
and by comparing the charges of judges at former periods withthe charges of 
judges during his (Lord Normanby’s) administration [hear, hear, hear!]. The 
Nobile Earl said thathe had gone through tweive counties, That might be 
‘very true. But what had he done? He had stated the fact that there were 
Many c2ses Of individual crime—cases,alas ! too common ia Ireland; but if the 
Noble E.rl meant to assert that the country generally was in a worse state than it 
was before he (Lord Normanby) undertook the goveroment of it, he (Lord Nor- 
manby) pledged himself, by the papers in his possession, to prove directly the re- 
verse [hear, hear!] To show the absolute want of common information (of 
course the fault of his correspondents) which marked the speech of the No- 
ble Earl, he could state that there was not a single Protestant unhappily mur- 
dered during the last two years on Lord Lorton’s property, that persons were 
not convicted of the offence, or now on their trial. The Noble Earl had refer- 
red, too, to the disturbances on the occasion of the general election in the county 
of Rescommon. But if he was not very much mistaken there was no contest 
for that county. With reference to the case of Lord Norbury, he bad on a for- 
mer occasion referred to the inconvenience of alluding toa matter which was 
in the course of judicial investigation. A Noble Earl then asked him whether 
there was any one in custody for this offence. He answered there were two, 
one of them being an approver. The Noble Earl then asked whether he had 
aby reason to believe they would be convicted. Of course he could not answer 
that question. But he could now state that the approver had been tried and 
convicted of perjury. So that if the Noble Earl had moved for his committee 
before this case was disposed of, he would have taken it out of the jurisdiction 
of the legitimate tribunal for its trial, and have investigated it by a most incon- 
venient process before a committee of their Lordships’ House [cheers]. He 
should now go into the present state of crime as contrasted with the number of 
offences committed in former years; and he must be allowed to preface this 
comparison by saying that it was not to individual cases, however harrowing and 
heart-breaking, that they should look when they meant to determine upon the ge- 
neral state of a country. 

[Lord Normanby here shewed, from constabulary returns, that the number of 
offences in 1838 was only about 7-12ths of those in 1837, and he pointed out 
likewise that crime had been annually diminishing, from 1835 to the present 
After remarking on varivus topics connected with his administration, his Lord- 
ship concluded by saying, ) : 

With reference to the motion before the house, he must again say that the 
manner in which it had been brought forward by the noble earl limited to the 





it difficult to defend himself with that clearness and precision which he wished. 


She Albiow. 


He begged their lordships not to be misled, but to view this motion for a commit- 
tee as the result of some Orange intrigue. He would ask noble lords what sup- 
port they had to this motion from public opinion? Was there much sympathy 
shown towards such proceedings in the other house !—and was it not the fact 
that when a similar attack was made there on the policy of his administration 
of the government in Ireland, there were not forty members found who could be 
prevailed upon to listen to their stories. As tothe result of the division which 
would no doubt follow on this debate, they might perhaps thereby decide that he 
had not acted as a majority of noble Lords would have considered right ; but what- 
ever effect such a decision might have on his conduct for the future, it could not 
deprive him of the pleasure which he experienced on looking back upon the 
past [hear, hear!] He had many difficulties to encounter, personal and poli 

tical. It was likely that he might have erred. It had been his fate to live in 
terms of intimacy withmany noble lords who were his political opponents,and he 
trusted that his friendship might long continue ; but should he have been unsuc- 
cessful in this iastance of earniug their lordship’s approval, he must still con- 
clude by saying that he had norecollection of having done any act during the 
whole period of his holding the high office of Lord-Lievtenant ef Ireland, which, 
if he had now again to consider and decide upon, he would wish to alter or to 
change [hear! and cheers from the ministerial benches] He could not be de- 
prived of the gratitude of the warm hearts of an affectionate pecple ; and the 

house could not besides deprive him of that, which, more than that, was the ap- 
probation of his own conscience {cheers}. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said that he did not think that the noble mar- 
quess who had just resumed his seat had done justice to the noble earl by whom 
the present motion had been brought forward, when he imputed to him any violent 
or party motives, for he thought he had never heard a tore moderate speech, on 
the making a motion of the sort, than that made by the noble earl. He had 
stated clearly and dispassionately the points to which he wished to direct the at- 
tention of the house, and upon which he called upon the house to institute an in- 
quiry, and there certainly was nothing in what he had said which exhibited any- 
thing of party inclination against the noble marquess. The noble marquess 
was, no doubt, well satisfied with his government in Ireland, and he (the Duke 
of Wellington) must say, as the noble earl by whom the motion was made had 
already said, that there was no charge against him personally ; bu} what the no- 
ble earl had really stated was, that a very great degree of crime had been appa- 
rent, and that murders had been frequent during his administration. But there 
was another ground upon which he should press the necessity of granting the 
motion, for it appeared ina late discussion in another heuse, and in this house 
this evening, that it was admitted that there was a secret society existing in Ire- 
land called the Ribbon Society ; and it appeared to be stated that several persons 
had been proved to be members of that society, bound by the same oath in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; and this fact alone, which was admitted by the go- 
vernment, was a sufficient ground for inquiry by this house into the state of the 
execution of criminal law in Ireland [cheers]—to see how far the state of crime 
was nfluenced by the proceedings of this society, and particularly as to the 
mode in which certain persons were enabled to influence the members of that 
society. No charge was made against the noble marquess, for he did not think 
that his noble friend had said one word about the appointments in his speech ; 
and he (the Duke of Wellington) should have said nothing about it either, if the 
noble marquess had not thought proper to advert to it himself; but all that had 
been done was to bring the case under the consideration of their lordships, and un- 
der that of the nuble lord who had recently been appointed to fill the office lately 
held by the noble marquess, in its true light, [hear, hear !]. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, that the question appeared to him tobe very 
clear, very short, and very simple. ‘The case involved in the debate had already 
been very distinctly stated on both sides, as by his noble friend the Marquess 
of Normanby, whose very able speech was in his (Lord Melbourne's) mind 
most definite, and after this it did not appear to be necessary that he should 
trouble their lordships with more than a very few observations. He owned he 
wasa little surprised atthe speech of the noble duke(the Duke ‘of Wellington) 

He considered the speech a very bold speech, one of the boldest he had ever 

heard in any house of Parliament. Thenoble duke said that there was no of- 
fence in the noble earl’s motion—that it contained nothing, supplied nothing to 
which the government could object—in short, that there was no jinculpation, 
no cendemnation in the motion. Now, in his (Lord Melbourne's) estimation, 
not only was there inculpation—not only was there condemnation in the motion, 
but it was a pure censure and nothing else upon the government. Good God ! 
an inquiry into the general state and condition of Ireland! An inquiry into 
the conduct of the government would be something. That would have some 
meaning: there, possibly, something might be discovered. But at this time 
of day, considering how much they had inquired—how much they had inves- 
tigated—how muce they had examined—how minutely they had looked into 
the subject—how many hours they had devoted to it—how many books had been 
published—how many reams of paper had been exhausted in the compilation of 
reports on the subject—considering all this, how could their lordships expect to 
discover anything from instituting a new inquiry upon the general state and con- 
dition of Ireland [hear, hear!]? In the year 1824 and 1825 they had two com- 
mittees of both houses ef Parliament sitting for two whole sessions, examining 
every body, and inquiring into every thing. Since then other committees had 
been repeatedly appointed in which the condition of [reland had been amply con- 
sidered. They had had committees upon tithes, committees upon education, and 
committees upon various other subjects, all of them more or less invoiving an 
inquiry into the general state of the country, and into the general feeling of the 
people. Last of all, they had had a most complete local inquiry carried on by the 
commissioners appointed to prepare the way for the introduction of the Poor- 
law Bill, and who had gone most minutely into the whole state of the country, 
into the whole condition of its agricultural population, into the whole of the 
effects which its peculiarities had upon the character and feeling of its inhabitants. 
Was not every one well aware of what the misfortunes—what the crimes of 
Ireland were? The nature of the remedies proper tobe applied was a very 
different thing. That which was tochsngethe minds of a people—to alter 
the feelings of a people—was not so easily devised ; but their Lordships were 
just as ripe to consider and frame these remedies as they could be if they were 

to consume a session or two sessions in sach am inquiry as the Noble Earl's 
motion would lead to [hear, hear, hear.] It was generally apprehended that the 
crimes of Ireland arose from conflicts about the tenure of land. He had no 
doubt. if the committee were granted, that the Noble Earl would establish all 
the facts he had stated. No doubt the outrages to which the Noble Earl had 
alluded were perfectly true. But when the inquiry had been gone into—what 
then? How would their Lordships be wiser? How woul] they be better able 
to determine in what manner they should act? It was impossible to deny that 
there was unfortunately in Ireland, and had been for many, many years pasi— 
from causes originating long ago—a disregard for human life; and there was 
unquestionably not the same desire to discover a murderer in that country as 
there was in this. Comparisons were often drawn between the two countries 
in that respect: but he thought that in England they should be careful not to 
plume themselves too much or too hastily upon the point that murderers were 
not allowed to pass unsought for and undiscovered. 


The sympathy of the people was with the cause of the murderer—bercause there 
was a notion of right connected with the murder. How that feeling originated 
he knew not—whether from the defect or fault of the old laws of the land, or 
fom somé undefined Sut sirong aiid ismevable impression in the minds of the | 
people about the original rights of property, he could not say. From whatever cause 
it originated it was difficult, most difficult, to cure. But their lordships would 
please to recollect that in this country there was a great anxiety to discover a mur- 
derer, and great indignation expressed againt murder, because in general there was 
no sympathy with the cause of the murderer. But when, as sometimes happen- 
ed, they came to murders which interested the feelings of the great mass of the 
people—murders, for instance, arising out of strikes in the great manufacturing 
districts—there was pretty much the same difficulties in obtaining evidence, 
and in procuring co-operation for the discovery of the murderer, as in Ireland. 
Their Lordships all remembered—at least he (Lord Melhourne) perfectly well 
remembered—the murder of Mr. Ashton at Stayley-bridge, in 1832— a murder 
not very unlike some of the atrocious murders that had occurred in Ireland. 
The perpetrator of that murder had never to this hour been discovered, because 
the people sympathized and felt with the persons by whom it was committed. 
He apprehended that the Noble Duke had considerably exaggerated the num- 
ber of homicides in Ireland when he said that they amounted to 7000 a year. 
He believed that 230 or 260 was the maximum number. Quite enough God 
knows, but still trifling as compared with 700. Then the Noble Duke stated 
that the existence of a Ribbon conspiracy in Ireland, which had never been ad- 
mitted before, was another ground for Inquiry. Instead of never being admit- 
ted before, he (Lord Melbourne) believed that the existence of such conspira- 
cies had never been denied before. He had never heard it denied that there 
were Ribbonmen in Ireland nor that there had been for years and years select 
societies, persons binding themselves together by secret and unlawful oaths for 
the attainment of objects not recognised by the laws. The existence of such 
societies had been one of the great misfortunes—one of the greatest curses of 
the country. The Noble Earl (Earl Roden) complained that the government 
had not sufficiently discouraged the Precursor Society, and that the Noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Normanby,) in not taking measures to put it down, 





had in part identified himself with it. Why, the same might be said of Lord 
Liverpool, who did not interfere to put down the Roman Catholic Association 
Hence the Noble Earl said that the Precursor Society was established by the 
| Government, and that it was the great stay and support of the present ministry 
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society, and he (Lord Melbourne) had been frequently asked whether he would 
repudiate or reject that support. His reply was, undoubtedly not (hear, hear! 
and cheers.] It was, he apprehended, the duty of a minister of the Crown to 
obtain support—not to drive it from him. 

On the division, 

Contents, 63 ; Non-contents, 58 ; majority for the motion 5. 

[The consequence of the success of this motion was an immediate rumour of 
a change of ministry, and the following bulletins were exhibited next day at the 
Standard office :—] 

Standard-office, March 22nd, 5 o'clock. 

We understand thata meeting of the cabinet ministers tock place this 
morning at the Marquess of Lansdowne’s, in Berkeley-square, upon the subject 
of the division last night, in the House of Lords. The result of the delibera- 
tion has not yet been officially made known, but it is strongly rumoured in the 
best informed political circles, that ministers have determined to resign. 

7 o'clock. 

Since the above was written, we learn from the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the House of Commons this evening, that the report of the 
resignation of Ministers, though not confirmed to the fullest extent, isin a great 
measure corroborated. 

[On that evening, in the House of Commons Lord John Russell said that if a 
similar vote should take place in the House of Commons, he and his col- 
leagues would resign the government into other hands. We subjoin his remarks, 
in which he gave notice that he should speedily submit a motion to the House 
which should call for an expression of opinion on the policy of the government 
towards Ireland, which had been pursued for the last few years. His Lordship 
seemed to intimate that unless LordEbrington should be permitted to follow out 
Lord Normanby’s system, the Whigs would betake themselves to flight from 
Downing-street ] 

Lord J. RUSSELL said he wished, before proceeding with the Committee of 
Supply, to postpone several orders that stood on the paper, and in moving the 
postponement of the committee on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill until the 
15th ef April, he wished to state to the House the intentions of government. It 
was his intention, in the first week after the recess, on one of the first days after 
the house met, to ask the opinion of the House as to the government of Ireland 
during the last few years. [Hear.] It appeared from a minute of the proceed- 
ings in the H ouse of Lords, that last night, or rather early this morning, that 
House agreed ‘o appoint a select committee to inquire into the state of crime 
and outrages in Ireland since the year 1835. [Hear.] Now, without entering 

into the argument as to whether that inquiry was a proper one or not, it must 

be obvious te all, that fixing the year 1835 as the date of inquiry into crime 
andoutrage, there must be a general belief throughout the empire, and more espe- 
cially in that part to which it,referred, that it was intended the inquiry should 
be conducted by one branch of the legislature only and confined to one adminis- 
tration. There was another point of importance, too, in the proposed inquiry, 
and that was, it trenched upon one of the highest prerogatives of the Crown, viz., 
the prerogative of mercy. [Hear.] He did not say that there were not aigu- 
ments to justify the House of Lords in taking such a course, but they were 
arguments which might not, perhaps, convince the House of Commons; and 
this he would say, that no person could possibly be found to carry on the Govern- 
ent of Ireland with safety and satisfaction, unless he was assured that he po- 
sessed the confidence of the House of Commons It was absolutely necessary to 
know whethertkat House would sanction the principle of inquiry, limited to 
the year 1835, as now enteriained. The Noble Lord proceeded to say that in 
accordance with Lord Melbourne's often-expressed declaration that he would 
hold office as long as he continued to p the confidence of the House of 
Commons [hear, hear,] it was incumbent upon him (Lord J. Russell) te bring 
that question at the earliest possible moment to anissuve. [Hear,hear] Hs 
should ask the House whether they adhered to the principles on which the go- 
vernment of Ireland had of late been conducted [Hear, hear.] He was per- 
fectly aware that, as a government, the present administration had not been able 
to carry all those bills which they bad deemed it advisable to introduce [hear, ] 
but they had been able, with the confidence of the House of Commons, and the 
forbearance of the other House, [hear] to carry on the administration in Ireland 
in a manner, he thought, conducive to the safety and advantage of that country. 
{Hear.] He should, therefore, call upon the House of Commons to say whe- 
ther Lord Ebrington was to continue the same line of policy as his predecessor. 
(Hear.] It was only fair to the Noble Lord that an expression should be given 
on the subject. [Hear.] If the House should be of opinion that a different 
line of policy in the administration of Ireland ought to be introduced, then, said 
the Noble Lord, we shall relinquish into other hands the Government of this coun- 
try. [Loud cries of Hear, hear, from all sides. } 


AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. 
House 6f Lords, Tuesday. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN had stated yesterday that he would meve for the 
production of papers which were indispensably necessary for understanding our 
relations in the East. There were two parts of this question as distinet as 
peace and war could make them; one related to Persia, and the other to the 
countries in the East. With respect to Persia he did not intend to say a syl- 
lable ; he would make no speech, and he asked for no papers. The house had 
been informed in the speech from the throne, that ‘‘ differences which had arisen 
had occasioned the retirement of her Majesty’s minister from the court of 
Teheran ; but that her Majesty indulged in the hope of learning that a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of these differences would allow of the re-establishment of 
her Majesty's relations with Persia upon their former footing of friendship.’’ 
He supposed that those negociations were still proceeding, and that they fad 
not been interrupted. He was not aware, however, that they bore a very pro- 
pitious aspect, for not only had our minister retired from that country, but every 
member of the mission had also left; and when they also knew that a portion 
of the Persian territory taken possession of by chiefs, had been retained by us, 
he thought that there must be an end to those arguments usually resorted to on 
such occasions. He hoped, however, that the adjustment which had been 
looked forward to wed take place, especially as he believed there was no 
ground of difference either existing now or had ever existed, which did not ad- 
mit of adjustment, and the sooner this was done the better. With respect to 
the other part, the affairs in Affghawistan, the question was very different, for 
we were at war there, and had been since the month of October; and it did 
not seem to be very unreasonable that their lordships should know what we 
were fighting about, and the causes that had brought us into this condition. It 
was true that the noble viscount had produced fourteen or fifteen treaties, 
which might not be invaluable in the collection of Mr. Marten’s, but they did not 
afford any material information. They could only look to the manifesto of the 
Governor-general, which he had sent forth to the world, and which had been 
communicated to that house ; and what led him to make any observation upen 
it was, that he wished the noble viscount to understand that much explanation 
would be required before he could accept that declaration, which was, of 
course, a partial justification of the policy which had been adopted; and he 
must say that, judging by that exposition alone, he hadnever seen a document 
which required more explanation, or which appeared so much to justify the 
worst imputations that had ever been cast on our Eastern policy. It was tobe 
considered as a favourable statement, issued by the Governor-general to justify 
his future course ; and no man could say, unless it were subsequently explain- 
ed, that this course was as rash and impolitic as it was ill-considered, oppres- 
sive, and unjust. It was pessible, however, that his opiiion might be modified 
by what might be produced hereafter. He would move, in the first instance, 
for copies of any correspondence which had passed with the Court of Caubul 
and the rulers of Affghanistan, previous to the proclamation of the Governor- 
general on the Ist of October, 1838. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, with respec to the first part of the observa- 
tions of the noble lord, so far as they relatedt toPersia, he did not mean to go 
further into them than to say he entirely agreed with the sentiments expressed 
by the noble lord, that there was nothing in the present state of affairs there, or 
of our differences, which did not admit of adjustment, and he earnestly 
hoped and trusted that the differences would be peaeacbly settled and adjusted 
With regard to the second section of the nuble lord’s observations, he (Viscount 
Melbourne) thought, that considering it possible that the opinions the noble lord 
had expressed might be modified by 8further information, it would have been 
somewhat more fair, somewhat more prudent, somewhat more just altogether, 
somewhat more just towards the country to which the noble lord belonged, 
and somewhat more just especially towards those who had the conduct of the 
affairs of government, if the noble lord had abstained from declaring those opi- 
nions so freely and so prematurely. ‘The noble lord professed not to give any 
opinion upon the declaration of the Governor-general, and yet he said he never 
saw a declaration that went further to justify the worst imputations upon the 
policy of this country in that part of the world than this. Now, when they con- 
sidered the extent of the imputations which had been cast upon our govern- 
ment in that quarter, he thought that the noble lord was pronouncing a rather 
strong opinion, bearing in mind, also, that the noble lord at the same time ad- 
mitted that he did not understand the true state of affairs. It was a proof of 
what had been the case thronghout the late war, when noble lords who sat on 








support from the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who was at the head of that | 


time while be had the honour of administering the government of Ireland, made | capgert foe the government had received very considerable and very efficient 


the oposite side of the house were too apt to forget for the sake of party ad- 
vantage, all regard for the real interests of the country. He had asked for, and 
expected that the nob/e lord would have furnished him with a list of the papers 
he wished to be produced, that he might have had an opportunity of minutely 
examining them—of making inquiry respecting them, and of considering whe- 
ther they ought or ou ght not to be produced. Ifthe noble lord would let him have 
that list, and delay his motion fora day or two, he (Viscount Melbourne) would 
ve enabled tOstate what his opinions were upon the subject 
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The Earl of ABERDEEN had one word to say in explanation. Ifthe no- 
ble Viscount did not permit him to make any observation on the proclamation, 
of the Governor-General, why did the Noble Lord lay the document on the 
table of the house? If he did not mean it to be commented upon, for what 
did he produce it? He denied that he had stated anything which that declar- 
ation did not justify, and did not call for. It was anexcess of prudence, per- 
haps to say that if he were called on to pronounce his opinion of the policy pur- 
sued by the Governor-general, or the defence set up by its author, he must have 
no hesitation in condemning it as most unjust and oppresive, so far as to ap- 
pear from the statement of the Governor-general himself (hear, hear !.] 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought that all the information with re 
spect to Persia, since the mission of Mr. Ellis, should be laid on the table of 
the house. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said that if the Noble Duke would make a motion 
on the subject he would give it his best consideration. 

Lord BROUGHAM had not objected tothe publication of the declaration, 
but to the thing published ; his objectiun was not to the manner of doing it 
but to the thing done. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said that there were two questions arising out 
of the conduct of the Governor-General in India; one was, whether tt was 
justifiable, and the other, was, whether it was politic. They might assume, 
from the evidence already produced, that the conduct was a folly; it remain- 
ed for the evidence to be produced to determine whether it was a crime. 

The Earl of RIPON said that not only our ministers at the court of 
Teheran but also that the different members of the mission had quitted 
Persia, and that we had likewise taken forcible possession of the Island of Ka- 
rak. He wished, therefore, to ask, whether Sir Henry Bethune—who was 
stvled a major-general in Persia, though he believed that he did not hold that 
rank in England, and who had received a salary of £2,000 a year from Eng- 
land, and the assistance of some engineers. for the purpose of assisting Persia 
and reaching her soldiers, notwithstanding the removal of our minister, not- 
withstanding the withdrawal of the other members of the mission, and notwith- 
standing thedifferences which existed—would still assist Persia, and would 
still receive from this country £2,000 a year salary 

Viscount MELBOURNE said that whether the officer alluded to had entire- 
ly withdrawn from the service or not he could not tell ; but unquestionably, if 
the differences were not settled the salary would cease. 

In the House of Commons March Ist, among the petitions presented was one 
by Mr. O’Connell, from the Speaker of the House of Assembly aud Inhabitants 
of Newfoundland, expresive of fears that it was the intention of Goverament to 
make alteratioss in the constitution of the colony, and praying the House to 
make inquiry before sanctioning any such alterations. 

Sir G. GREY replied that her Majesty’s Government entertained no intention 





whatever of proposing any change or alteration in the constitution of that | 


colony. 

In reply to a Question from Mr. O’Connell in relation to executions in Ca- 
nada on 21st March, Mr. Labouchere said he was happy to inform the House 
that communications had been received from Sir John Colborne, and Sir G. 
Arthur, in which those gallant officers stated that they did not imagine any far- 
ther capital executions would be necessary. 

rr 


THE BOUNDARY—OPINIONS OF THE BRITISH 
PRESS. 
[From the Britol Journai ( Tory).). 

The Boundary Question.—Of the dispatches and intelligence relative to this 
interminable dispute, on which the Ministers appear to have been disappointed 
on the the arrival of the Great Western, they must have received sufficient 
information by the packet ship England, Capt. Waite which arrived at Liver- 
pool on Tuesday night, with New York papers of the date of the 2d inst., 
containing the President’s message to the Senate on the boundary question. The 
special message is plainly an apology for the conduct of the Governor of Maine 
—but at the same time it contains assumptions of right on the part of the Pre- 
sident, to which even our present Government, if it contains a particle of courage 
or independent spirit, can never submit. 

London, March 22d. 

A good deal of anxiety prevails amongst the leading parties connected with 
the commerce of the United States and our North American colenies, in conse- 
quence of the unpleasant accounts respecting the disputed territory. People 
ot tne first information have to-day openly expressed their opinion that 
this rupture, for such it is, however the ministerial scribes may gloss the mat- 
ter, is pregnant with incalculable mischief, not only to ourown settlements, 
but as regards our relations with the United States, the Government of which 
does not appear to have the power to restrain the hordes of reckless vagrants 
that infest the border frontiers on the self styled land of liberty. It is maintain- 
ed that our government alone are to be blamed for the unpleasant political as- 
pects which have for some time threatened our supremacy from the other side 
of the Atlantic ; witha crippled navy it is not to be expected that the despots 
of the world, whetlier monarchical or republican, weuld respect British dicta- 
tion. 

From the Times of the 21st. 

Since the publication of our article yesterday on the boundary question with 
the United States, and more especially on the improvident and feeble conduct 
of the Foreign Secretary of England, in bringing that question to its present 
deplorable condition, a mass of intelligence, coming down to the count ry from 
North America, which confirms, in the fullest manner, the views and feelings 
expressed by us on this very anxious topic. 

it now appears that, however the joint memoraudum of Messrs. Forsyth and 
Fox may be calculated to avert (and God grant :t may succeed in doing so) any 
immediate appeal to violence and bloodshed, the tone of the senators who have 
spoken upon the subject corresponds minutely with that of the Senate, which 
put aside the arbitration of 1830-31, and insisted that England had wo right to 
the least portion of the soil contended for. Although, therefore, measures hu- 
mane and considerate have been pursued on this occasion for postponing the 
armed conflict and saving the wregular and precipitate effuszon of blood, nothing 
has taken place to encourage the least hope that by any expedient but the sur- 
renderof the whole subject in dispute, will this country be able to calculate on a 
more than transient gleam uf repose for her provinces in North America 

In this journal we have repeatedly thrown out a suggestion, which with a due 
sense of our own very humbie pretensions to be heard where great nalional 
interests are concerned, our unaffected and cordial love of ‘* peace, in the spirit 
of peace,” now inclines us to reproduce, viz: that as most national misunder- 
standings are best healed by each party sacrificing something of its extreme 
rights, for the sake of showing good will and good neighburtivod, Engiand should 
frankly offer to the state of Maine that large section of country which has always 
been an unqgucstioned and recognized part of New Brunswick—viz : that  por- 
tion of it which hes West of the town of St. John's, along the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, until it meets the present Maine frontier or Passamequoddy Bay, 
including the whole of ** Charlotte county,” extending North to what is called in 
the iaps the ‘military post” on the St. Jobn’s river, and thence along the 
Southern extremities of the highlanas of which. ‘* Mars Hill” forms a part, until 
it strikes the meridian closé to that old landmark. 

[From the Globe (Whig)] 

The intelligence from the United States sufficiently indicates the unsettled 
nature of our relations with the American Govarnment. The President's Mes- 
sage to Congress on the recent disputes between the State of Maine and the 
British authorities of New Brunswick, produced by recent incursions into the 
disputed territory, discloses enough to excite apprehensions. With every de- 
sire on the part of both governments to preserve peace, the headlong disposition 
of the American citizens of the border States, and the acknowledged want of due 


up between the Legislative Conncil and the house of Assembly. The Assem- 
bly, representing the people of the province, has often been at odds with the 
Council ; and delegates were appointed by the former, early in the session, to 
proceed to England, and lay the grievances of the Assembly before the Impe- 
rial Parliament. On the second of March an appropriation of £1000, to pay 
the expenses of these delegates, was introduced in the House and subsequently 
passed. Butin the Council, the appropriation was negatived ; and a demand 
was made for delegates to be sent by the Council. Thereupon the House ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the journals of the Council, and see what reso- 
lutions had passed that body. This committee reported that the object of the 
Cuuncil was to send delegates who should defend its present constitution, and 
oppose the plan of union recommendeil by Lord Durham ; and thereupon the 
House adopted counter resolutions—passed a vote of credit for the payment of 
its own delegates—and sent it to the Lieutenant Governor. This was on the 
3d of April. On the same day the Lieut. Governor sent a message, refusing to 
advance the money, the vote of credit not being sanctioned by the Council ; 
and immediately thereafter clused the sheila Cotmereiat Advertiser. 

From the West Indies.—Captain Hadley. of the barque Hecla, has furnished 
us with files of Trinidad papers to the 5th of March, and Barbadoes to the 28th 
February. 

The ‘Trinidad Standard says that the sugar crop will be short, and complains 
that the labourers will neither give their labour continuously nor in sufficient 
quantity to enable a planter to take off all his cane. The yielding of the canes 
is far superior to the yield in February last year. The crop of cocoa which be 
gan in December, has fallen rather short, but the trees hold out fair promises for 

une. 

Sir George Fitzgerald Hill, Lieutenant Governor of Trinidad, died at St. 
Anns on the 8tl: of March, in the 80th year of his age. 

The St. Lucia Palladium of the 5th states that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to convert that Island into a penal colony for the recestion of some juvenile 
rascals that were offered to Barbados, but rejected by the House of Assembly. 
St. Lucia having no Assembly, will be obliged to receive them. 

The Grenada Fiee Press beginst o despair of ever seeing the cultivation of 
sugar resumed by the labourers, and is of opinion that is things remain as at 
present for another year, a majority of the small estates throughsut the colonies 
must be abandoned as singular properties. 


I 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
His Excellency Sir John Harvey closed the Session of the Legislature on the 
23d of March, with the following 
SPEECH. 
Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Houss of Assembly, 

I cannot relieve you from further attendance upon your Legislative duties, 
without expressing to you the high degree of satisfaction with which I have 
witnessed your proceedings. In all that relates to the internal improvements 
and interests of the Province they have been characterized by close attention 
ant liberal approbation. The various recommendations which I felt it my 
duty to make to you, and the objects to which I had directed your attention, 


| have received from you a degree of consideration, which is to me the most 


vratifying proof that my motives have been duly appreciated by you ; and the 
iuanmer in which you have placed at the disposal of the Executive Govern- 


| ment all the available Revenues of the Province, to be applied, if necessary, 


| 


authority in the central Government to maintain an efficient control over them, 
may engage the iwo nations, 1f wisdom and forbearance do not interpose, in a | 


quarrel. 

The tong unsettled state of the boundary question cannot be too much de- 
plored. 
conflicti:.g local interests which have grown out of the delay. The dispute has 
now reached a crisis, which will require all the skill and firmness of the two 
Governments to settle without an appeal to arms. Every thing depends on 
promptitude, reciprocal good faith, and forbearance. 


{From the Morning Chronicle, March 21.]} 

The intelligence from the United States, which will be found in another part 
of our paper, is, upon the whole, of a satisfactory character Notwithstanding 
the disposition of the citizens of Maine, and the apprehensions which a portion 
of the American press ontertains, that some hasty and inconsiderate proceeding 
of that State may precipitate events,we are strongly disposed to confide in the 
prudence of the Ceniral Government, without whose approbation it is scarcely 
possible that a general collision should take place. Where the disposition is so 
manifestly good we are justified in anticipating a peaceful issue. 

London, March 22 

A report was circulated in the city as we went to press that a messaga is to 
be brought down to the House this evening relative to the supply of 20,000 ad 
This, we be lieve, will prove not quite accurate 


There will however, be an increase to the extent of six or seven thousand— 
Globe 


ditional troops to the army 


een eee 
Ue LATE FROM HALIFAX 
Trouble in Nova Scotia.— We have received from our Halifax correspondent 
a Nova Scotian of the 4th inst.—one day later than the advices brought us yes 


terdav i ; , 
terday in the Boston papers. From it we jearn that a collision has again sprung 


in its defence against foreign invasion, and for the preservation of British con- 
nexion, while it exhibits your undiminished confidence in that Government, 
also nobly upholds the high character which the people of this Province have 
so justly acquired, for their ardent loyalty to their Sovereign, and unshaken at- 
tachmentto the Parent State. In close connexion with this subject let me 
here record the tribute of my highest admiration of the Legislature of the Sis- 
ter Province of Nova Scotia, in the patriotic offer made by them, on behalf of 
the loyal and gallant population of that Province, to aid us with their blood and 
treasure In maintaining their rights and repelling foreign aggression. We 
have also to acknowledge the most prompt and effectual assistance from his 
Excellency the Governor in Chief. I feel that I cannot close this deeply im- 
portant subject ina manner more accordant to your wishes, as well as to my 
own, than by the expression of my confident hope that my endeavours to pre- 
vent border collision, and thereby to preserve the existing relations of peace 
with the United States may, through the blessing of Providence, prove effec- 
tual, 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

Your liberality in providing for the pay and equipment of the Militia and 
Volunteer Force, which I have deemed it necessary to call out; for the con- 
lingent expenses of the Government, and in the advance of a large sum of 
money, applicable to the immediate improvement of the Great Line of our 
communication with Lower Canada, by the Valley of the Saint John and the 
Timasquata Lake, are most highly appreciated by me, as I am well assured 
they will be by his Excellency the Governor in Chief, and by our most Gracious 
Queen 
Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

Mr. Speaker and Gentleman of the House of Assembly, 

In now closing this Session and permitting you to return to your homes, I 
feel assured that should circumstances require me to call upon you for your 
Militia services in the field, I may rely with the most entire confidence upon 
your promptly responding to such a call. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, — a 8} per cent prem. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY APRIL 20, 1839. 


The long agony of suspense was brought to a happy crisis by the arrival of 
the Great Western on Monday last. 

England appeared to be but little agitated, not withstanding the stormy de- 
bates in Congress, aud the warlike movements of Governor Fairfield. The 
arrangement entered into by Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth appeared to meet appro- 


bation, because it afforded the means of averting immediate hostilities, and if 


throwing the question back into the legitimate hands of the two governments. 
The Act 


sary, had not been received ; whether this will inspire the cabinet with alarm 


of Congress authorising the President to raise 50,000 men if neces- 
we know not, but as its receipt will, in all probability, be occompanied with 
professions of peace on the part of the United States, Lord Palmerston will no 
doubt receive it with great complaisance. ‘The subject of the Boundary was 
incidently brought before the House of Commons on the 15th ult., when his 
Lordship took the occasion to say, that he had received the strongest assurance 
of amicable feelings from the American Government. Since the arrival of the 
more warlike intelligence from Washington, the subject had not been agitated 
in Parliament, consequently we are not in possession of its sentiments on the 
latest intelligence. 


time we present our readers with the opinions of the leading journals, which are 


less tardy in their movements, and pronounce an opinion with the promptness 


The tone of all is pacific, more or less, and none 
But it is Parlia- 


pertaining to their craft 
seem to contemplate war or to call for hostilities of any kind 
ment alone that pronounces the opinion of the nation 

The Times has fallen into the error of the Morning Chronicle which we 


pointed out some time since. It is absurd to talk of bartering away the trian- 


\ | gular piece of territory between the St. John and the St. Croix, and the Bay 
Every year has increased the difficulty ofa satisfactory decision, by the | 


of Fundy, for the disputed territory. The mere proposing of such a scheme 


betray the ignorance of the proposer. That trait of country comprizes the 
chief part of the province, and contains nearly all the flourishing towns and 
villages of the colony, including even Fredericton, the capital and seat of go- 
vernment! It also includes two wards, we believe, of the city of St. John it- 
seli—while the territory that would be acquired in exchange is almost without 
jnhabitants England will certainly not give away people for acres, especially 
when the people are among the best and bravest of her population—a popula- 
tion too, descended from the loyalists of 1783, which would not be transferred 


in the manner so com placently recommended 


Not long since Mr. Bliss, the Agentf$for New Brunswick, appliedto the Co- | are 


lonial office for information on this point, when he was distinctly and officially 
informed that no measure of the kind w 
vernment No importance whateve 
cle in the Times 

ist at length 


At the last dates an“opinion prevailed that the present cabinet m 





goto pieces, having tired out all parties and disgusted the nation at large 
This is indeed important news—“ if true Our own opinio is been, hereto 
fore, that the Conservatives would not again take office until certain of a tory 
majority in the House of Commons. That does not exist at present, nor are 


The next arrival will probably bring these, and in the mean | a measure to interfere with the London Police system. 


is contemplated by her Majesty’s Go- | 


then, should be attached to the arti- 


_ we by any means certain that such a House would be secured by resorting to a 
new election. 

It is however to be borne in mind that the ministers have made themselves 
unpopular with all the rural and agricultural interests, in consequence of their 
late attempts against the Corn Laws ; and it may be possible, that some of the 
great whig families of the aristocracy have determined to abandon them. 
Should such be the case, their days are numbered. They were left in a minority 
in the House of Lords on the debate in reference to the disturbances in Ireland, 
and Lord John Russell in order to throw off the odium incurred by his speeches 
and votes on the corn question has given notice that he will try his strength in 
the popular branch on the Irish question. But his lordship, try whatever ques- 
tion he pleases, will find himself in a minority, should five and twenty whigs, 
only, desert him. We ought to state also that the Corn question has again been 
brought before the House by Mr. Villiers, and debated five days, when it was 
again lost by a large majority and has received its quietus for the session. It 
is said that the arguments, statements, calculations, and statistics, produced by 
Sir R. Peel in the late debate were altogether unanswered and unanswerable. 
The next arrival will give us some definite intelligence upon this important 
matter. 

The difficulties of Louis Philippe in forming a new Cabinet have been mani- 
fold, which have been much augmented in consequence of the adverse returns 
of the late election. We believe, however, that his Majesty was about to 


overcome all obstacles, as we trust he will. A change of dynasty in France 
would produce incaleulable mischiefs. We are glad to see Marshal Soult at the 


the head of the new Calinet. Thiers, agreeably to his own demand, is to be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 





Paris, March 17. 
Formation of the French Ministry.—Soult, President of the Council and 
Minister of War; Thiers, Foreign Affairs ; Homann, Finance ; Passy, Interior ; 
Dupin, Justice ; Dufaure, Commerce ; Sauzet, Public Works; Duperre, Ma- 
rine ; Villemain, Public Instruction; Barrot, Speaker of Chambers. 
Paris, March 20. 
The difficulties between the members of the Cabinet have just been arrang- 
ed, and the Ministry, as we mentioned in our last. 





The Hon. S. Cunard, of Halifax, has entered into a contract with her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to transport the mails from Falmouth to Halifax twice a 
month by steam vessels, and the plan is to go into effect in the course of next 
year. We copy the following from a London paper, on the important sub- 


ject. 

Steam Conveyance to America.—Government have entered into a contract 
for conveying the mails, by large and powerful steam vessels, from Liverpool to 
Halifax, and thence by branch steamers to Boston, and in the summer to 
Quebec. The mercantile interests, not only in the North American colonies, but 
also in the United States, will be gratified to learn that, instead of monthly 
communications as formerly, steamers will now be despatched on the Ist and 
15th of each month. The contractor has engaged with Messrs. Wood, at 
Port Glasgow, to built three ships of 1,000 tons each, in which Robert Napier, 
Esq., isto place engines of 400 horse power. 





The Great Western made her passage in twenty two days, having left Bristol 
on the evening of the 23d ult. Her !og shows an eatraordinary continuation of 
westerly winds with cross and tempestuous seas, but the ship was all that could 
be desired. She had 105 passengers, and will again sail on Monday with, we 
understand, every birth taken. 

Judge Halliburton, of Nova Scotia, the celebrated author of Sam Sliek, ar- 
rived from England by the Great Western, and immediately took his departure 
for Halifax. Governor Simpson, of the Hudson Bay Company, also a passen- 
ger in the Western, left town for Montreal on Wednesday. 

H. M. ship Modeste is still at Norfolk, awaiting depatches from the British 
Minister at Washington. 

Mr. Parker, one of the coadjutors of Mackenzie in his rebellion in 1837, and 
who was transported to a penal Colony, for his offence, and is now in England on 
his way thither—has been regarded with some sympathy. His guilt, however, is 
sufficiently established by the two following letters, which were intercepted 
| shortly efter the outbreak, and are now published in the Canadian papers. It 

is remarkable that all the sympathy we perceive around us, is uniformly reserved 
for the guilty ; none is ever expressed for Col. Moody and Capt. Usher, who 
were both barbarously murdered by the overflowing ‘‘ sympathy ” of the imma 





culate “ patriots.” 

(Private.) Hamilton, 7th Oct. 1837 

Dear Sir—Your Spectator is too supine—why do you not start the Political 
Unions of 40 members each, choosing their own Secretary or leader—making 
their return instantly to W. L. Mackenzie, the Corresponding Secretary, so 
that the leaders at Toronto may know their strength; and that they can rely 
on. Already upwards of 1500 men of character, wealth, and influence, have 
enrolled their names, and many of the Unions drill weekly. There is not a 
soldier in the garrison at Toronto. A large quantity of arms are guarded in 
the Town Hall by 20 or 30 scamps of boys under Gurnett. The Gore Dis- 
trict is organizing, still and quiet, but effectually and determined. The Lon- 
don District is in fine condition—united, brave, and with the love of country at 
heart ; and determined to redress her wrogs—let the M. D. come up with the 
others, and all will be well. Yours, 

Signed. JOHN G. PARKER. 

The city of Toronto is well organised 
Addressed—To Mr. John Vincent, Printer, Kingston. 
| (Private.) Hamilton, 17th Nov. 1°37 
| Mr. Augustus Thivodo—My dear Sir: Organization is the order of the day 
—from Political Unions of 40, each Union choosing their own Secretary or 
leader. Make returns to W. L. Mackenzie, the Corresponding Secretary 

We are going on well with the Gore District. The London is organising— 
| the Home is already under drill weekly—there is no time to be lost. 
i Yours truly, y JOHN @. PARKER. 
| Go steadily and quietly to work—let the Middle District come up with the 
others and all is well. There is not a soldier in the garrison at Toronto. 

Addressed—Mr. Augustus Thibodo, Kingston 





This also is ascribed 





Lord Ebrington has lost his election for North Devon 
to the part he took against the Corn Laws. 
| The ministers have further added to their unpopularity by bringing forward 
The Lord Mayor, Al- 


dermen, &c. went up to her Majesty with an address of Remonstrance, and 


received from her fair lips the following laconic rebuke ! 


| and the attention of my government 
‘With these objects in view I have directed measures to be submitted to par- 
liament, which will, I have no doubt, receive their deliberate consideration. _ 
‘| fully rely on their zeal for the welfare of my people, and their regard for 
| the rights and privileges of all my subjects.” 


| 

> an : 

| The peace and security of the inhabitants of my capital require my care, 
| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


In consequence of the favourable and pacific intelligence by the Great 
| Western, confidence in New York has greatly revived, stocks have risen, an d 
bnsiness, which had been previously much depressed, has in a great degree re- 





gained its activity. 

The difficulties between Holland and Belgium are at length terminated. The 
Belgian Congress have acceded to the Treaty presented to them by the other 
European powers, and have signified their acceptance of it by a vote in the 


| Chambersof 58 to 42 
“We have given a short discussion inthe Hous¢ of Lords on the affairs of the 





| East. The measures of Lord Auckland, the Governor General, it will be seen 


censured by the opposition —— 
public attention to the elegant show rooms 
Lane, dealers in plate, hardware, lamps, 
The largest and most splendid assort- 
ment, perhaps in the Union, found here, and the collection in the second 
tory rooms is well worthy the rious in the ornamental mechanic arts. In 
lid sets of tea boards and waiters, of origi- 

mantel clocks of various 


We have much pleasure in calling 
of Messrs. J. & J. Cox, of 15 Maiden 
Fawn it are 


OcKs, and other articles of 


partici lar we would m t10 pier 


nal patterns and o f by masterly pencils ; 

lesions d clas } Girandoles and Candelabras of various and novel 

co ott ) ev i ost Imaginative taste ; ornaments of many kinds for 

the table. n wkets Besides these the assortment below is multitu 
| dinous 1 ex —bs we have not space, however inclined, to dwell om 

them 
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Che Alvion. 














Summary. 


[We find the following in a late London paper]— 
Testimonial of the Gratitude of the Negroes of Jamaica to the Marquis of 
Sligo.—On Saturday last, a deputation, consisting of T. F. Buxton, Esq. the 
Right Hon. Dr. Lushington, M. P. Rev. John Dyer, Rev. John Burnet, Sir G. 
Stephen, Capt. Moorsom, R. N., W. B. Gumey, Esq. Joseph Sturge, Esq. 
Jehn Sturge, Esq. accompanied by the Right. Hon. Lord Brougham, Sir Geo. 
Sirickland, Bart. M. P., the hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P., William Evans, Esq. 
M.P., Joseph Pease, Esq. M. P.,W. T. Blair, Esq.,Mr. Lecesne, and’Mr. Rus- 
sell, two gentleman of Colam, and Mr. Robert Stokes, presented to the Mar- 
quis ef Sligo, at his residence, No. 2, Mansfield-street, a piece of plate, con- 
sisting of a magnificent candelabrum, in the form of the Africa Palm (the West 
India tree of liberty), from whose graceful and feathery top spring light and ele- 
ant branches for seven lights; at the foot of the palm tree is a group of West 
ndian Negroes; the base is triangular, and richly ornamented with the sugar 
eane and Indian corn. On two sides of the base, the armorial bearings and 
crest of the Marquis of Sligo, with the collar of St. Patrick in bold relief, and on 
the third is the following inscription :— 
Presented to the Most Noble Howe Peter, Marquis of Sligo, by the Negroes 
of Jamaica, in testimony of the grateful remembrance they entertain for his un- 
remitting efforts te alleviate their sufferings and to redress their wrongs, during 
his just and enlightened administration of the government of the island, and of 
the respect and gratitude they feel towards his excellent lady and family for the 
kindness and the sympathy displayed towards them. 1837.” 

The total height of the candelabrum is three feet six inches. The improve- 
meat in the moral condition of the negroes is shown by the occupation of the 
group, as well as in their countenance and dress. A male negro, who has a 
broken whip under his feet, is explaining what he hed been reading from a book 
resting in his hand, to a female seated by his side, who is nursing her infant, an 
interest in whose welfare is now for the first time conceded to her. A young 
lad in the back ground, unconscious of the cause of the improvement, yet fully 
sensible of the effects, is sporting with a goat, now allowed to be domesticated. 
The appearance of the group is that of a happy and contented family. An ad- 
dress to the Marquis was read by Dr. Lushington on the occasion, to which the 
noble lord made a suitable reply. Lady Sligo and three of the Ladies Browne 
were present on the occasion. 

The Minority in the House of Lords on the Corn Laws was as follows :—Pre- 
sent,Marquis of Breadalbane, Earls of Albermarle, Fitzwilliam, Radnor, Minto, 
and Durham, Lords Vernon, Holland, Calthorp, Seaford, Brougham, Kinnaird, 
Hatherton, and Langdale. Proxies, the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, Mar- 

uis of Westminster, Earls of Derby, Suffolk, Carlisle, and Leicester, Lords 
odolphin, Cloneurry, and Denman. The proxy of the Earl of Essex was 
given by mistake on the other side. 


St. James’ Palace, March 6—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Captain George Back, Royal Navy, and Henry 
Roper, Esq., one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay. 

The Tournament at Eglington Castle—Every preparation is making for 
this splendid revival of ancient jousts, which is to take place in September. 
The artists in London, are busily engaged in manufacturing the appropriate 
costumes. The festivities will continue upwards of a week, three days being 
devoted to tilting. The knights, about 30 in number, will each be attended 
with two esquires, besides pages and numerous retainers. The following are 
some of the Noblemen and Gentlemen already knighted :—The Duke of Beau- 
fort, Marquis of Waterford Earl of Dunmore, Earl of Craven, Ear! of Hils- 
boreugh, Viscount Castlereagh, Lord Suffield, Lord Gardner, Lord Forester, 
Lord Alferd, Lord Alfred Paget, Honourable Major Henniker, Hon. Captain 
Maynard, Hon. C. Forester, Sir F. Johnstone, Captains Fairlie, Lamb, Hous- 
toa, &c. Lord Jocelyn will prove a recreant knight, having joined the 15th Hus- 
y > intending shortly to proceed toIndia. Bals costumé, tableaux, and all 
sorts of diversions al’ ancienne regime, are to take place. 


Lord Ebrington has selected for his private secretary Captain Romilly, of 
the Guards, son of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 

The Lord Lieutenant has appointed Matthew Fortescue, Esq. nephew of 
Bari Fortescue, and cousin-german of his Excellency, to the office of State 
Steward. Mr. Fortescue is a thorough Refarmer.—Dublin Evening Post. 

The New Houses of Parliament.—The first or foundation stone of the new 
building, it is expected, will be laid in the month of June next, with grand 
masonic honours, by her Majesty in person, and in the presence of the mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament. 


We have much gratification im stating, that our esteemed neighbour, Dr. Lin- 
gard, has been elected a member of the French Academy of Sciences. This 
generous mark of appreciation of Dr. Lingard’s historical labours reflects 











VDavieties. 


A very pretty coquette, residing at Saint Albans, had been pre-engaged tu 
a country gentleman in that neighbourliood to accompany him in a dance at a 
ball given at the Town-hall. A gallant captain, however, intervened, and in a 
jeering mood, persuaded the young lady to abandon her previous engagement, 
in favour of himself. To this she assented. The plain yeoman, overhearing 
all that had passed, with a frigid indifference moved towards a card-table and 
sat down to a rubber of whist. The captain in a few minutes afterwards trip- 
pingly stepped up to the lady, and bowing, made a hundred apologies for an 
unforeseen mistake he had fallen into, saying, that he had quite forgotten the 
circumstance, but that he had engaged himself to hand a lady down the fol- 
lowing dance, on his first entering the room, but that her first engagement 
wou!d stand good, and he would attend her in the two consecutive dances. The 
neglected one overheard all that passed, and a short time had elapsed when the 
new figare was proclaimed. The lady approaching the whist table said, I be- 
lieve, Mr. B., it is time for us to take our position. The old fashioned suitor, 
in the act of dividing the pack for the next dealer, courteously replied, ‘No! 
madam; I mean to keep my position—when ladies shuffle, Icut.” 

Poor Tom three wives has fairly reckon’d ; 
A vixen was the first ; 
A bitterer bargain still the second ; 
And then the third, and worst. 


Prithee, dear Tom, hear wisdom’s word ! 
So many trials past! 
Since change the worst was change the third, 
Make change the third the last ! 
Definition of a Physician. —Voltaire defines a physician to be an unfortunate 


gentleman, who is every day required to perform a miracle—viz. to reconcile 
health with intemperance. 








While Joe moves all too quick, or all too slow, 
No hour of joy can be the hour of Joe: 
But Nic (sly rogue !) is ne’er too slow, nor quick ; 
The nick of time, is still the time of Nic! 
The Sublime.—The Sherborne Mercury, in describing a ball which took place 
last week in Dorsetshire, says :—‘‘ Dancing was kept up with great spirit until 
Sol doffed his nightcap and squinted through the sky !” 
CONUNDRUMS. 
1. What season of the year's rice is worst ? 
Spring Rice. 
- . tradesman did Melbourne resemble when sojourning at Windsor 
astle? 
A stay-maker. 
3. What nobleman is most likely to play his cards to advantage at Court ! 
Cunning-game (Cunningham). 
<4. If I learn that my servant, Mary, runs a score at the grocer’s, why am I 
like Sir Robert Peel! 
Because I understand Polly-ticks (politics). 
5. Tom Duncombe, Esq., M. P. F., can you tell us why the article that cools 
a stout lady in a crowded room is like a spectre ? 
Because its a Fan, Tom (phantom). 
6. What foreign songstress should be patronised by the natives? 
Mademoiselle Oysterguard (Ostergaarde). 
7. When Miss Birch sings, by what professional gentleman should she be 
accompanied ? 
By Sir George Smart. 
8. Which of the Magazines is most likely to pay an improper visit! 
The Naughty-call (Nautical). 
#9. Which of the weekly publications describes by its title a thoughtless, 
merry set of fellows! 
The Literary gay-set (Literary Gazette). 
10. What wine do the fraternity of ** Green cloth”’ call for! 
Beard O! (Bordeaux). 
11. What wine does the schoolmaster teach his pupils to decline! 
Hoc (Hock). 
12. In what wine does an undertaker piedge his customers? 
In De Grave (in the grave). 
13. What wine would you offer your mother ¢ 
Ma’s-due (Masdeu). 
“T say, Tom, don’. you think the snow will go off soon?” 
quite likely, for you see it’s already on the road.” 


Ss. B 
“Yes, I think it 





BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTIS1S. 
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equal credit on the worthy doctor and on the learned body whose spontaneous 
vote thus confirms and establishes his continental reputation.—Lancaster Guar- 
dian. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury has sold his magnificent mansion, in Stankope-street 
ris a-vis Lord Palmerston’s, to Mr. Neil Malcom, of Hanover-square,with its 
magnificent appointments, gallery of paintings, &c. for the sum of £30,000 
The Earl and Countess are expected in England, from Italy, at the end of 
April, when the marriage of Lady Mary Talbot with Prince Dona Pamphili 
shall have taken place. 

The magistrates of Hampshire have entered into a subscription for placing a 
portrait of their Lord-Lieutenant, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, in the 
grand jury-rooim of that county. 

The queen has appointed Captain Sir John Ross R.N. to be her majesty’s 
consul at Stockholm.—Gazette of Friday night 

The complete emancipation of the Jews in Denmark, according to a letter of 
the 14th ult, from Copenhagen, has been voted by the states of that kingdom, 
by a majority of 32 to 30. 

Proposals have been circulated in London for a railway to connect the cities 
of Warsaw and Vienna. A capital of £500,000 is required ; but a guarantee 
of four per cent. is offered by the Russian government, with the further advan- 
tage of whatever the profits may be upto 10 per cent. 


At her Majesty’s levee on Wednesday the 7th Mr. Pakington, M. P., present- 
ed a petition from Woodborne, in Northumberland, that her Majesty will be 
pleased to take in consideration the destitute state of the Church in Canada, 
and sanctiou measures for its protection. . 

The Late Sir John Elley.—The will of the late Lieut-General Sir John 
Elley, late of Cholderton Lodge near Andover, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, a Lieutenant General in her Majesty’s army, and knight Commander of 
the Most Noble Order of the Bath, has been proved in the Prerogative Court, 
ef the Archbishop of Canterbury, Doctors’ Commons, to John Barton, Esq 
Henry Knyvett, Esq. Charles Hopkinson, Esq., and Jane Carter, spinster, the 
executors. The personal estate is sworn under £25,000. The testator, amongst 
various legacies, leaves to the person who shall be the lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Regiment to which he belonged, after his decease, the sum of £300, to 
purchase plate for the use of the mess of the said regiment, and also to the 
Colonel of the 17th Regiment of Lancers, a like sum of £300 for the 
same purpose ; and the following charritable legacies: ——To the Mag- 
dalen Asylum in tho London-road, £300; to the Female Orphan Asylum, 
£300 ; to the Westminster Lying-in Hospital, £300; to the Bethnal Lunatic 
Asylum, £500 ; to the Refuge of the Destitute, £200; to the Institution for 
the Bure of Cancer in the Kent-road, £250; also, to the Burgess and Mayor 
ef Windsor the sum of £100, the interest to be by, them applied among such 
poor decayed householders of the borough of New Windsor as the said Bur- 
gess and Mayor shall think proper. This will is dated on the 6th of March, 
1838. ‘The late Sir John (who rose from the ranks) was one of the many gal- 
lant officers of the staff of the Duke of Wellington who figured so conspicuously 

at the battle of Waterloo, and other engagements. 


Lord Ebrington has officially intimated to Doctor Vignoles, that other en- 
agements prevent his excellency from re-appointing him to his chaplaincy. 
Reve ig no such office in existence as Dean or Sub-Dean of the Castle Chapel ; 
the only clerical office is Chaplain to the Household, and for which a salary of 
£200 a year is paid. This is not a church living, nor a deanery, but a house- 
hold appointment, which every new lord lieutenant may dispose of as he 
pleases. Our readers know, that a number of honorary chaplains are also ap- 
pointed by the lord lieutenant, who preach gratuitously in turn at the Castle 
Chapel, and one of them is called principal chaplain. Dr. Vignoles held this 
unpaid appointment, in conjunction with his paid chaplaincy ; but both chap- 
laincies are household appointments, renewable or not renewable, just as every 
lord lieutenant may think fit —Dublin Evening Post 
The Ist of May next promises to be a grand day for the railways. Exten- 
sion of the lines of some will take place, such as the Southampton, Great 
Western, &c. ;,and several will then be opened for the first time to the public. 
Among these are the Midland Counties, the Manchester and Leeds, and the 
Croydon Railways 
Road to the Red Sea.—Eight hundred Europeans crossed the isthmus of Suez 
last vear, on their passage to and from India; and a regular coach conveyance 
will be soon established between the shores of the Levant and the nearest 
points for embarkation on the borders of the Red Sea 


ILL continue their practice at the long established office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 
will at all times be ready to execute, on reasonable terms, any business belonging to 
the profession of Dentistry, in the most skilful and scientific manner, and so asto satisfy 
their patients inevery respect. 

N.B. Filling and extracting teeth particularly attended to. Entire or partial sets of 
artificial teeth inserted so as to combine, in the highest degree perfection, ease, 
durability and beauty. All work warranted !! CARD—E. Gedney, Dentist, recommends 
his successors in practice, Drs. Buck and Royce tothe cordial and entire confidence ot 
his friends and the public: April 20. 


AN ENGLISH LADY whohas had considerable experience in tuition, wishes to con 
clude an engagement with a family asa resident Governess. Her system comprises 
the usual branches of a solid English education, with the accomplishments of Freuch, 
Italian, Spanish, music and drawig, in all of which she undertakes to complete thi 
studies of her pupils without the aid of masters. A residence in the Southern States 
would not be objected to. Address, post paid, to A. B. Z., at the office of the Albion 
New York. April 13-3t 


RK. G. PHELPS’ COMPOUND TOMATO PILLS.—These pills, which have acquired 
unprecedented celebrity as an alterative, in Dyspepsia, and Nervous and Liver affec- 
tions: Also as a Cathartic in Bilious diseases, Rheumatism, &c.; are for sale in New 
York, wholesale and retail, by Messrs. Hoadley, Phelps, & Co. 142 Water st. A.B & D 
Sands, Fulton, cor. William st., Haviland, Keese, & Co. 80 Maiden Lane, Prall & Ray, 
83 ¢do., Perkins & Gillies, 125 do., J. & J. F. Trippe, 90, do., Rushton & Aspinwall, &6 
William st., and 8. Carle & Nephew, cor. Fulton & Water sts., and by most a the Drug- 
gists and merchants in the country. Orders directed to the proprietor, Hartford, Conn , 
will be promptly attended to ; and a liberal discount allowed. 

This medicine is extensively patronized by the medical faculty, and acknowledged by 
them to be better and more universally adapted to diseases generally, than any remedy 
hitherto prepared ;— but be cautious you are not imposed upon by an imitation, or spurious 
preparation ;—as the extensive demand for the pills, has induced several persons, regard- 
less of consecuences, to put forth tueir anomalous preparations under the name of To 

mato Pills ;—others, as reckless of their effects, have merely changed the libel of their 
unsaleable nostrums, to that of Tomato Pills. 

Those who wish the original and only genuine Tomato Pills, should enquire for Dr. 
Phelphs’ and be particnbar that the late is signed G. R. Phelps. J[> For nuwerous citi 

ficates froin physicians and others, of interesting cures; see Pamphlets in the hands of 
all who sell the genuine Pills. 
April 13-8t. 








G. R. PIHELPS, Hartford, Conn 








ARS. LEWIS WILLCOCKS respectfully informs the puble andthe friends of her 
1 family, that she will commence a boarding and day school tor young ladies at No. 182 
East Broadway, on the 6th of May. Parents and guardians may be assured that the 
strictest attention wiil be paid to the health, morals, and deportment of the young ladies. 
Prefessors for the diferent branches will be engaged. 

Circulars may be obtained at No. 182 East Broadway, and at No. 191 Fourth street. 
References—Madame Chegaray, Ogden Edwards, Esq. J. Washington, M. D., Don 
Francisco Stoughton, John Anthon, Esq., Hugh Maxwell, Esq. J. W. Francis, M. D. T 
Glover, Esq. April 13-3t* 


OR SALE—Two sets of the second series of the Albion, viz. from 1832to 1838. in 
clusive. Apply at this office. April. 6-tf. - 


YT. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.—The PFifty-third Anniversary of the St. George’s Society 
WO of the City of New York, will be held at the City Hotel, on Tuesday the 23d inst. 
Dinner on the table at six o’clock precisely. Members and their friends who intend 
dining with the Society on this occasion, are requested to make early application for 
tickets to either of the Stewards. 





STEWARDS. 
Mr. B. W. Davis, Brooklyn, 
Mr. Jas. Sheward, 22 Cedar st. 
April 13-2t. 


Mr. Thos. F. Greene, 14 Gold at: 


Mr. A. W. Jee. 54 Broad st. 

N ITICE.—The copartnership heretofore existing between James C. Buchannan and 
the subscriber, in the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 

the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is disselved, the same having expired by its own limita- 

tion on the Ist September last. 

New York, March 14, 1838. 





GEO. M. DICKSON. 


GEO. M. DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 
from the firm of Jas. C. Buchanan, and taken the vaults and cellars No. 128 Broadway, 
he is now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 
quality now in use. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
in quantities to suit purchasers, Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask. 

Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade,he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest to inspect his stock, having made arrange- 
ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant supply of 
oldand choice Wines. No. 128 Broadway. March 30. 6t. 


AMUEL C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 
way 
The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, thetr Spring supply of Piane Fortes of the latest and most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted.’ 
Warehouse. 385 Broadway 
N.B. Old Pianos taken in exchange March. 16-3m. 


RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the Baltimore, a hard- 
1 some assortment of Paris millinery, compesing the latest fashions of ben- 
nets, caps, flowers, &e. &e. 








[mar23-3t* ] 


New York, 22d, March 22. i839. 
Ngee yey tym BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emr 
rant & Old Countryman, Lady's Book, &c. &¢ 


April 20, 


R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his 
tothe DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect sue sughtest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep 1 

EPOSITORY OF ARTs, 411 BROADWAY,.—The subscribers respectfully announce 
to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. The trade supplied at the lowest 
wholesale prices. 

New York, Dec. 15th, 1838, DAVIS & HORN. 

NNISON’s PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail. 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 
March 9: 
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G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
00 Broadway. 








UPPER CANADA. 
In Chancery. 
Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of hee 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1839. 
Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, 
and 
James Thomas Tomlins. and another, Deferdants. 
Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchings being of counsel for the 
above named Plaintiff, and 1t appearing to the satisfaction of this court by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe United States of America: It is or 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the Registrar 
of this Court, and notice thereof to be served on Mr, Jolin Biistowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the solicitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff's Bill of com- 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintiffs solicitor, 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And in default thereof the said Bill 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the said 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper published 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of ‘“* The Albion,” 
And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in 
succession during the said four months. 
Entd. W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN. 
John Bristowe, Sol. for Piff. egistrar. 
(Feb. 23-8t) 


Toronto. 
S J. SYLVESTER STOCA AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York,has made porte arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends te Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts ef the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons car draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnily begsto notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meeé 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


23d March. 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-roome, 36 
guineas, ($163 33); in tore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 


($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 

apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 95 Front Street. 
(March?. } 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 4€8 horse power. The days of 
sailmg of the above ship are appointed as follows :— 
From New York, 
9th March. 
18th May. = 
Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five guineas ($163 33) in the aft, and thirty guineas , $140) in 


the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers takem 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 


= An experienced surgeon accompanies this ship: 

For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 

(Feb.19.} ABM. BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New Youk. 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line. ond 
| “pee New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, wil] sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist Apri!, August 
ind December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
To sai! on the Ist, 0th, and 20th of every month. : 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 


From Liverpool, 
20th April. 





) 
each month during the 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. ‘, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, _ aS ee 6 CU. a ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “ 20, 20, 90, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 17, * 1" i 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, ; “ 10, “ 16, “ 10, “ 97, “ @7, « 7, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebara, | “ 20, 2, ‘ 90, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morg:n, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, * 7, 
Samson, R. Sturges, "np "  S * ee oT “i « & 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 90,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, 27, “ 97, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | oo. * a eh. fe a ee 
Westminster, |G. Moore, * 20, “ 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are aj] of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $109, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wii be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ues, sent by them, unless regular Rills of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Uo. 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist 
sth, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 

packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellow ing order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havrez 

' 











—————» 





York. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, | Nov 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8 
Sully, Lines, | * 94, “ 16; July 8| “ 8 May 1, “ 46, 
surgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 68, “* &, * 16) * 16, * 6, Som. 1; 
ithone, J.A. Wotten, | “ 16, April 8 “ Q4/Febd. 1) “ 16 «& @ 
Duch. d*Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. &| “ 8. June 1) “ 46. 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, Jan. 6, “ 24, “ 161 “ 16, 8 Oct. 
Francois Ist, W. W. Pell, “16, May € “ 94/Marchl, “ 16, “ &@ 
Emerald, W.B.Ome, | * 94, “ 16, Sept. 81 “ 8, July 1)“ 16. 
Silvie De Grasse,/L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “© J6] «& «6 C66. Bev. 1, 
Poland, IC, Anthony, jr. ‘* 16, June 8, ‘* 924) April ‘ “ 16 sed 8. 
Albany, \J.Johnston,jr.| “ 4, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8) Aug. 1,“ 1s 





_ These are all yessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmeda- 

tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 

cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 

New York, willbe ' forwarded by their pa:kets, free of all charges except the expenses scq 

tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 























Ships. | Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
oe | York Liverpool. 

Shekspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, | Thompson, | “ 13, “ 18, © 13, /Sept. 1, Jan. May 1, 
Orpheus, | Bailey, i" *m*e we | * EO CUFF 
Roscius, Collins, “™- 4% & § Bi * & * & * 12, 
Cambridge, HT. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April a. eS | mi oe 
Independence, | E. Nye, a ae ee oe 7, 3s * 6 “ %& 
Virginian, | I. Harris, } “ 13, “ 33, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 2, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | ‘ote 6 BY ot Rh eg 

Siddons, Britton, = in! on Se ee | Oe 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, 19 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, - eS ho Op ee oe Se 25, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13,}Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) “© 7% “ 7% @ | 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | “ 95, “ 25, 7 a - a Oe 
Columbus, | Cropper, ‘Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June 1, "HH * HK * 

Geo. Washington) H. a trese, as % * 3%. 7,| “a * &% *@ 

United States, |N.H.Holdrege,, “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. I, 
South America, |Barstow, | “19, ‘“ 19, “ 19) @ 7 % 97 «7 
Garrick, |N. B.Paimer, | “ 25, “ 9, “ 9,) “* 13, “ 183, “ 18 
England, B.L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 39, «© 49 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co. 1 iverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 





. vy 
JOHN BARDSLEY. Agent 








The New Lord Lieutenant.—Lord Ebrington will hold his first levee as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, at the Castle, during the Easter holidays 


Nov 17-*¢ 


141 Chesuut Street 


EB. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWKN & Co , Liverpool; 











